


















COMPLETE 
in 16 Volumes 


VOLUME ONE 
FIRST STORY BOOK 
VOLUME TWO 

FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 
VOLUME THREE 

OLD TIME FAVORITES 
VOLUME FOUR 

CARAVAN OF FUN 
VOLUME FIVE 

BEST LOVED POEMS 
VOLUME SIX 

STORIES OF TODAY 
VOLUME SEVEN 

FAVORITE MYSTERY STORIES 
VOLUME EIGHT 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
VOLUME NINE 

FROM MANY LANDS 
VOLUME TEN 

SCHOOL AND SPORT 

) 8 VOLUME ELEVEN 

| ALONG BLAZED TRAILS 
VOLUME TWELVE 

STORIES OF LONG AGO 
VOLUME THIRTEEN 

ROADS TO ADVENTURE 
VOLUME FOURTEEN 
FAVORITE ANIMAL STOR(ES 
VOLUME FIFTEEN 

LEADERS AND HEROES 
VOLUME SIXTEEN 

SCIENCE FICTION AND GUIDE 


Vv 16 outstanding volumes 

Vv 6,000 pages of stories and 
pictures that children love 

@¥ 2,000 drawings and paint 
ings by famous illustrators 

WV 500 authors and artists 

V 

V 


Now—a set of books for children with 
complete stories by the greatest writers 
of childrens literature and illustrated 
by outstanding artists of our time 


TeChildontfow — (a 


AMERICA’S GREAT LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN 


























































28 Newbery and 17 Calde- 

cott Award winners 

Conveniently indexed ac 

cording to authors, illustrators, 

subject matter, and story fitles 
V Interesting biographical 
sketches of all the authors, 
illustrators, and contributing 
editors 











Library Edition 
in Blue Buckram 

Available to schools 
and libraries only, at 
a substantial discount. 
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No school or library is complete without these sets! 


New—20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10,000,000 words @ 3200 important con- 

tributors (including 15 
10,000 pages Nobel prize winners) 
50,000 subjects @ 190-page world atlas 
15,000 illustrations in color 


Hundreds of full color @ Thousands of cross 
illustrations references 































40 beautiful, informa- 
tive end papers 







@ Complete bibliog- 
raphies 





WALTER DILL SCOTT, Chairman, Editorial Board 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE, Editor-in-Chief 












Including numerous exclusive features which Library Buckram Edition 
make this remarkable set so much more read- Available to schools and libraries only, 
able and exciting to use! ata substantial discount. 















Send for the complete sets in the library buckram editions for free examination without charge or obligation. Just write to: 


School and Library Division % al £ he C E R » R & & S | a A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck a: d Co. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director a e 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Iilinc's 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


To DAY’S seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


Army service offers an educational and productive 
career ? 


Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development? 








AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only; 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women’s Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 








(Gam All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station’ or mailing this coupon today. 
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The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 


Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


The U.S. Army Talks to Youth 


rmy tary Guidance 


a Straight Talk About Staying 
in Schoo 

Fy 
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The Army and Your Education 
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New for 755 


WINSTON 
HEALTH 
SERIES 


Grades 1-8 
by 
O’Keefe—Maxwell 
White—Zimmer—Leader 


America’s newest and most beau- 
tiful health and safety series which 
develops wholesome health habits 
and wholesome attitudes toward 
personal, group, and community 


living. 


From Head to Toe 
Grade 1] 


Side by Side 
Grade 2 
How We Grow 
Grade 3 


Bigger and Better 
Grade 4 


Getting Acquainted 
Grade 5 
Knowing Yourself 
Grade 6 
Adventures in Living 
Grade 7 
e 
Wider Horizons 
Grade 8 


The John C. Winston Co. 


2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Wisconsin Representative 


A. L. LANDIS 


254 S. Prairie St., Whitewater, Wis. 
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Deduction for Summer School 

I have read your article, “Be 
Fair to Uncle Sam—and Your- 
self,” with interest. 

Last year I deducted my re- 
quired summer school expenses 
from my Wisconsin income on my 
tax blank, and this summer I was 
fined for doing this and charged 
for delinquent taxes. 


Can you please tell me what to 
do to get that money back if it is 
rightfully mine? 


S. S. 


The article on taxes in the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education ap- 
plied only to federal taxes. The 
State of Wisconsin does not al- 
low an exemption for any ex- 
penses incurred in attending sum- 


| mer school whether it is required 
| or not. 


Educational TV 
Wausau, Wis. 
While at the state teachers con- 


' vention I inquired about the pros 
| and cons of Educational TV. I am 
| student training to be a teacher 


at Stevens Point College. I am for 
Educational TV. I do not believe 


| the issue to be dead for I’m quite 
| sure it will come up again in 


future elections. In order to be 
able to argue convincingly for it 
when a teacher in the field, I need 
more information about it. 

Would you be kind enough to 
send me any facts and informa- 
tion concerning this controversial 
issue?... 

KENTON STEWART 
We, too, hope that the Federal 


Communications Commission will 
continue to reserve the non-com- 


| mercial channels allotted to edu- 


cation until the public has a et- 
ter understanding of the poss bil- 
ities of educational television. It 
was unfortunate that the people 
were asked to vote on the refer- 
endum before they had had an 
adequate opportunity to see th 
impact of TV on education. 


Teaching Outside Wisconsin 


Would you please send me ) our 
latest information booklet on our 
teachers’ retirement? Also, I have 
several questions to ask which 
possibly are not explained in the 
booklet. 

I have taught for 18 years and 
have that much credit. in the Wis- 
consin Retirement System. In the 
event I were to receive a profes- 
sional advancement in another 
state, what would be the status of 
the state deposits to my credit? 
Could I leave my own and the 
state money deposited in Wiscon- 
sin? What benefits could I still 
receive from the Wisconsin Re- 
tirement System and when could 
I receive them?... 


G. Bb. 


If you leave Wisconsin to teach 
in another state you would not 
be permitted to withdraw your 
own or the state’s deposits. Upon 
retirement from teaching, how- 
ever, any time after 50 years of 
age you could withdraw your own 
deposits in a lump sum after siz 
months’ notice. If the state’s de- 
posits amount to less than $1,500 
you could withdraw all of it in 
one sum, and if more than that 
amount it would have to be ta/c:en 
as an annuity. It must be remem- 
bered that in the Wisconsin [e- 
tirement System whatever is put 
into the fund by the teacher nd 
by the state accumulates inte: est 
and remains there for the teac:er. 


— 
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I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously 

taught on primary, also junior high-school levels. What- 

ever the grade I’m assigned, I always insist on Compton’s 

in my classroom. 

Compton’s is my way of coping with the specific needs 
of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of every- 
one. I turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own 
interest in his own way—I don’t spoil his excitement 
by assigning topics. Then there’s the slow learner, who 
with guidance from me is encouraged to use Compton’s. 
He too can satisfy his needs at his own level. Then too 
I have found that children who are just average in most 
things often develop outstanding ability in a special in- 
terest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton’s is an “entire” library —right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a skill. Compton’s 
is the answer for my children; it helps all of them feel 
at home with books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s 
for specific information, enjoyment of special interests, 
and satisfying their curiosity. 


Children learn best when they get the answers they 

want “right now’—not tomorrow. By directing my 

children to Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes 

about getting facts and developing research skills. 

The Compton people have done an amazing job of 
putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and effi- 
ciently planned for school use. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, 
easy-to-understand text style, the beautiful teaching 
illustrations, the special bibliographies and Reference- 
Outlines make it a necessary classroom tool. 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 


Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on 
Compton’s for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. 
Thousands more annually are requesting Compton’s as 
they see the value in the classrooms of teachers who are 
now using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest 
teaching aid. 


Get Compton’s for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 


Write for special school prices and terms. 
Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 


F. E. fete} | PTON & fete} | PANY ¢ 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


R. L. BROWN, District Mgr. « 
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Dear WEA Members: 


A few weeks ago there appeared in ea 
newspapers, a full page pearing tne following quotations - 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 


ate thine enem 


ch of several metropolitan 


bless them that curse 
yay for them which 


you, 

despitefully use you, and persecute you. 

Jesus Christ, Matt. 5° 43, 44 
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John 4: 20, 21 
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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 18—Southern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Madison ; 
Feb, 19-23—iNational Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Atlan- 

tic City, N. J. 

Feb. 24-26—American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA, Chicago 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2—American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis 

Mar. 4—Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Mar. 16-19—Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, Chi- 
cago 

Apr. 1—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Green Bay 

Apr. 2-6—American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, Cleve- 
land 

Apr. 19-21— Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Wausau 

Apr. 29-30—State FTA Convention, 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls 

May 18-15—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Spring Confer- 
ence, Dell View Hotel, Lake Delton, 
Wis. 

July 3-8—NEA, Chicago 


ova 
WEA Officers for 1955 


President 
ANGUS ROTHWELL Manitowoc 


President Elect 
CLARICE KLINE Waukesha 


First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON Wautoma 


Second Vice President 
MARGARET DIEHL Kenosha 


Third Vice President 
DonALD C. HOEFT Jefferson 


Executive Secretary 
H. C. WEINLICK Madison 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


ANGUS ROTHWELL Manitowoc 
CLARICE KLINE Waukesha 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON Wautoma 
Lioyp R. MOsENG, Past Pres. --Racine 


District I 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON (1957) Washburn 


District II 
ALMA THERESE LINK (1955) Oshkosh 


District II 
D. E. Frep (1956) La Crosse 


District IV 
Ropert H. MUNGER (1956) Waukesha 


District V 
DonaLD E. Upson (1955) —-_Janesville 


District VI 
ELLEN CASE (1957) Milwaukee 
Professional Staff 


H. C. WEINLICK __Executive Secretary 
+ CHARLES U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN 
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WEA Executive 


Committee 
Milwaukee, January 7, 1955 
Summary—1954 Committee 
Accepted Treasurer’s report. 
teceived the annua! Audit Re- 

port of Kellogg, Houghton & 
Taplick. 

O. H. Plenzke reported on 1954 
membership which reached an all- 
time high of 26,012, exceeding 
last year’s membership by 1,068. 

Preservation of WEA records 


attention of the committee. Prob- 
lem merits future study.- 


Expressions of appreciation to 
retiring committee members. 


Resolution commending O. H. 
Plenzke for his 21 years of out- 
standing service to the WEA was 
made a part of the official record. 


Mr. Moseng expressed appreci- 
ation and praise to all members 
for their cooperation and assist- 
ance and then turned the meeting 
over to the new president, Angus 
Rothwell. 





and Journals was brought to the 


Cunmer School 


in Colorado's Rocky Mountains... 


About $30 Weekly covers typical tuition and fees, 


and board and room in attractive 
University Residence Halls. 


1955 
SUMM 


UMMER 
SESSION 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 
JUNE 17 to JULY 22 


Whether you plan to work toward an JULY 25 to AUGUST 27 


advanced degree, take refresher courses, do make-up 
work, or accelerate your course of study, the University of Colorado is a 
logical choice because of its excellent facilities and ideal climate. 


In addition to regular courses, an extensive pro- 
gram of workshops, conferences, and institutes is 
offered in school administration and other areas 
of education, and in creative writing, mathe- 
matics, speech, languages, and other fields. Many 
cultural opportunities, including exhibitions, con- 
certs, and public lectures, are provided by the 
University's summer-long Creative Arts Festival. 


The University's own Recreation Department has 
a program especially planned to give students 


opportunity to enjoy this scenic Rocky Mountain 
region. Located in view of snow-capped peaks and 
within walking distance of mountain streams and 
trails, the University of Colorado offers an un- 
usual combination of educational and recreational 
advantages. Boulder's climate is unsurpassed with 
bright days and cool nights. 


Come to the University of Colorado this summer. 
Enjoy study and recreation with fellow students 
from every part of the nation. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon Today 
for Further Information 


Director of the Summer Session, 
Macky 344 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session 
Bulletin. 


Your Name 
St. and No. 
City, State 











Eight hundred courses leading to baccalaureate 
or advanced degrees are offered in the follow- 
ing fields: Anthropology, Art, Biology, Business, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, Engineering, 
English, Geography, Geology, History, Home 
Economics, Journalism, Latin, Law, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Mineralogy, Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, Speech. 





Summary—1955 Committee 


Appointed the President, Past- 
President, President-elect, Mem- 
ber of NEA Resolutions Commit- 
tee, State NEA Director, and Ex. 
ecutive Secretary as delegates to 
the Chicago NEA convention. 

Granted expenses to each WEA 
delegate to NEA of round trip 
coach fare from home tow: to 
Chicago plus $90. 

Approved request of Wiscoiusin 
Association of Student Councils 
as a regular convention sec‘ion 
with talent subsidy. 

Agreed to delay action on Rural 
Teacher of the Year Award poj- 
ect pending further information. 

Voted to purchase a Postage 
Meter Machine for the office to 
expedite mailings. 

Discussed the procedure t« be 
followed in filling the pesition of 
Locals Consultant. Agreed to send 
announcements of vacancy and 
qualifications required to all 
Locals Presidents. Salary range 
to be approximately $5500-$6:100, 

Voted to appoint a committee 
at some future date to study and 
re-evaluate WEA services. 

Discussion of legislation and 
legislative techniques. 

Consideration of Land O’ Lakes 
Association of Co. Supts. and 
Supv. Teachers resolution which 
was similar to one defeated by 
Representative Assembly of No- 
vember 4, 1954. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary 
Yjnancial Statement 
December 1954 


Balance Dec. 1, 1954 $ 75,626.11 
Receipts 10,859.44 

$ 86,485.59 
Expenditures 20,863.96 


Balance Jan. 1, 1955 $ 65,621.59 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds 
(par value) __ $124,000.00 
Life Membership 
Account 
Retirement 
Reserve Account 5,506.10 
$132,178.74 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasure’ 
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ANY of us are plagued with 
the feeling that we do not 
provide sufficient service for 
gifted children. This article is one 
analysis of the problem. 

For a long time, we in public 
eduction have accepted the prin- 
ciple that children with special 
nee’s require special education. 
As evidence of this, consider our 
spec'al classes for the handi- 
capped in Milwaukee. Today, 
som: 6,000 of our children receive 
spec:al help of more intensive na- 
ture than is provided in our regu- 
lar school classrooms. Of this num- 
ber, over 600 are mentally handi- 
capped. Undoubtedly, there are 
600 to 1,000 children on the other 
end of intelligence’s distribution 
curves who might profit from in- 
struction geared to their minds. 
In addition, there will be many 
more with unusual aptitudes in 
specific areas of human achieve- 
ment. 

We have the feeling in Milwau- 
kee that many of our gifted be- 
come submerged. Try as we do, 
all too often, what goes on in our 
classrooms tends to level off our 
students into common patterns. 
It is true, some of our children 
unable to keep up are easily lo- 
cated for special help. But those 
of our children finding classroom 
experiences too easy and boring 
are not so easily spotted. Very 








In spite of the charges 
made by some critics the 


Schools are Providing 
For the Gifted Student 


ELDEN A. BOND 


Assistant Superintendent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


Perhaps a survey of the curriculum of all public 


schools would show that many opportunities are 


offered to challenge the more capable student. 


often, many in this latter group 
manifest lazy behavior, are some- 
times full of mischief, and some- 
times escape into private dream 
worlds. Education for all the chil- 
dren makes us aware and accept 
the need for careful planning for 
gifted pupils. 


Problems to Be Considered 


There are some real problems 
to be considered before we de- 


an 


Photo courtesy Milwaukee Public Schools 


-. materials of value for the gifted are likewise of value for the normal. 
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velop additional services for the 
gifted. Some of these problems 
are listed in the paragraphs be- 
low followed by several para- 
graphs describing what we are 
currently doing for the gifted in 
Milwaukee. 

Most of us have normal chil- 
dren—neither gifted nor handi- 
capped. Our laws and special pro- 
visions are controlled by this 
“most” group. It is normal for 
average parents with average 
children to feel sorry and want 
to provide for less fortunate chil- 
dren—for the handicapped. But 
many parents feel entirely differ- 
ent about special privileges and 
opportunities for children already 
endowed with great advantages. 
My point here is, opposition to 
special education of the gifted 
comes from those NOT directly 
involved—the vast majority of 
the public. We must have this 
problem resolved and clearly un- 
derstood before we develop more 
than is now going on. 

Less than a handful of the 50 
largest school districts make more 
provision for the gifted than does 
Milwaukee. Thus, little is known 
about desirable curriculum for 
the gifted. There is no appreciable 
evidence of the value of adding 
such subjects as foreign lan- 
guages, typewriting, industrial 
and creative arts for elementary- 
age gifted children. It is difficult 


° 
‘ 


to locate courses of study de- 
signed solely for the gifted. Actu- 
ally, about all one finds in the 
literature is that the gifted need 
more of the same needed by the 
“most” group. And according to 
research, materials of value for 
the gifted are likewise of value 
for the normal. Enrichment of 
the basic skills and content areas 
are valuable for all children. Cur- 
ricularwise, much remains to be 
done before we are ready to pro- 
vide more than we are already 
providing for the gifted. 

The segregation of our handi- 
capped has resulted in (or has 
come as a result of) the establish- 
ment of many clubs and fund 
raising groups, such as crippled 
associations and societies for the 
mentally handicapped. Are we 
prepared for such activities for 
the gifted? 

There are many other questions 
and problems involving more in- 
tensive education for the gifted. 
A few are listed as follows: Clari- 
fication of teaching procedures? 
Parent responsibilities? Should 
teachers for the gifted be selected 
at random or should we separate 
a little cream? Course experience 
necessary for teachers of the 
gifted? Certification? Socializa- 
tion of the gifted? Guidance of 
the gifted? Location and indenti- 
fication of the gifted? Accelera- 
tion of the gifted? 


Special Help for Gifted 


Much is going on in the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools resulting 
in help for the gifted. We have 
an excellent pupil appraisal 
system staffed by a chief psy- 
chologist and seven psychological 
counselors. These specialists rein- 
force the guidance and testing 
program conducted in the regu- 
lar schools. About 80,000 stand- 
ardized tests of pupil abilities, 
aptitudes, and personalities are 
given each year by regular teach- 
ers. The resultant data are 
studied by classroom teachers, 
guidance personnel, principals, 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Bond wrote this 
article to show what Milwaukee is 


doing for talented children. It is a re- 
sponse to the article which appeared in 
the May, 1954, Journal of Education 
entitled, “Is the Fast Learner Getting 
a Fair Deal?” by Julian C. Stanley of 
the UW School of Education. 
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and parents. These first testings 
locate children needing more in- 
tensive study. Our psychologists 
make thorough appraisals of 
about 2,000 children a year. Re- 
ports on these children are put 
together and sent back to the 
schools along with suggested cur- 
riculum adjustment. Thus, many, 
many bright and gifted children 
are located and benefits result. 

Much of the work being con- 
ducted by our special depart- 
ments, such as music and art, is 
geared toward the identification 
and training of children with spe- 
cific aptitudes. Figures are not 
available as to the number of 
gifted children receiving special 
instructional aid in music and 
art. Actually, we hesitate to iden- 
tify these children as more than 
talented. Probably, parents thru 
private means should have a 
major role in locating the gifted 
among the talented. 

As indicated above, our Mil- 
waukee Public Schools provide 
for special help for about 6,000 
children needing special educa- 
tion. By taking care of many of 
these children out of regular 
classroom situation we leave more 
teacher time for the remainder 
of our youth and help accrues to 
the superior and the gifted. 

In addition, many of our classes 
in high school are geared for 
superior children. Classes such as 
Latin, advanced mathematics, ad- 
vanced science, advanced English 
and history tend to be too diffi- 
cult for other than bright chil- 
dren. Some 50 to 60 per cent of 
our high school graduates from 
several of our high schools go to 
college. It is obvious that much 
of the work in these high schools 
is planned for superior students. 


College Program for Superior 


Sometimes we lose sight that 
our entire college program in the 
United States is for the above 
average, superior, and very supe- 
rior intelligence students. Prob- 
ably, the college program in the 
United States costs as much as 
the elementary and secondary 
schools combined. It follows that 
the above average in intelligent 
children receive more monies 
spent on them in terms of educa- 
tion than the below average. 





Often, bright children and 
gifted children get more than 
their share of teaching time jn 
any classroom. They get it be. 
cause they are bright, and they 
soon learn to compete for teacher 
time. For years, our teacher 
training colleges have _ stressed 
the importance of teachers pro- 
viding interesting and challeng- 
ing experiments and resources 
designed to capture, hold, anc ex- 
cite superior children. Within any 
of our classrooms many matei'als 
are provided these children. We 
have school libraries and resource 
books, we plan community field 
trips, and we have extensive 
audio-visual aids and classroom 
experimentation with nature 
study, physics, and chemistry, 
Keep in mind that as our teach- 
ers are bright people, they natu- 
rally tend to present more chal- 
lenge to their bright children. 
Many of our teachers prefer 
working with able children. They 
tend to dislike working with less 
able children. 


Experiments Elsewhere 


Many school districts are ex- 
perimenting with identification 
and segregation of bright chil- 
dren. Ability grouping is the 
technical term given many of 
these educational ventures. New 
York City established classes for 
gifted children a number of years 
ago; Cleveland is experimenting. 
Children in their segregated 
classes for the gifted received 
superior training, but some of 
their teaching personnel feel per- 
sonality damage to some children 
has resulted. New York City Pub- 
lic Schools report one of their 
greatest problems encountered in 
segregating the gifted is a public 
relations one and involves the 
parents of large numbers of chil- 
dren considered for admission to 
the gifted classes but refused 
admission after appropriate psy- 
chological and educational studies 
have been completed. 

What more to do for the gifted 
in Milwaukee than we are now 
doing? At the moment, we don’t 
know. Since last fall a joint Cur- 
riculum-Guidance study of the 
problem has been in progress. 
Before the end of the year we 
trust we may come up with some 
positive recommendations. 


February 195i 
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Vhoto courtesy Coleman High School 
Enjoying the Conrad Hilton lobby. 


HREE years ago the Coleman 
High School students gave 
up their traditional “skip day” 
for which the objectives seemed 
to be to go as far as possible in 
one day and to see if they could 
use up as much of the class funds 
as possible on the trip. In ex- 
change they were offered one 
week’s educational tour of Chi- 
cago, jointly financed by the stu- 
dents as individuals, as a class, 
and by the School Board. 
Although our trips are by no 
means perfect they have proven 
to be worthwhile. The use we 
make of the experiences to which 
the students have been subjected 
is limited only by the ingenuity 
of the staff members. The trips 
are taken immediately following 
our football season at the end of 
October, thereby allowing us the 


Coleman Seniors Trade 
“Skip Day” for Tour 


WALTER E. OTT 
Supervising Principal 
Coleman, Wisconsin 


gave us a much wider field for 
discussion.” 


Planning Ahead 


Initial planning is done in the 
junior year, and even freshmen 
and sophomores have been found 
discussing their trip in class 
meetings. By May of the junior 
year all details are well enough 
planned so that final contacts can 
be made in Chicago. 

The trip is planned in detail 
with almost the entire school par- 
ticipating. It is the topic of sev- 
eral teachers’ meetings and is the 
basis of many class assignments 
before the students embark upon 
their adventure. For example: 
with financial reports of past 
trips available, the commercial 


Field Museum, Skid Row, Gold Coast, rodeo, Maxwell 


Street, fashion show, packing plant, hockey game, 


symphonic concert, air port, unique restaurants— 


all are unforgetable experiences for Coleman seniors. 


remainder of the year to draw 
upon the students’ experiences 
and allowing us to assist the stu- 
dents in properly evaluating their 
experiences. 

Mrs. Jerome Pelischek, teacher 
of English and psychology, did 
not go on the trip yet she summed 
up in her opinion the value of the 
students’ experiences in these 
words: “I am inclined to think 
that our seniors learned more in 
that one week than we, as a fac- 
ulty, could offer them over that 
Period of time in the classroom. 


| The trip also widened our scope 


of activity in the classroom and 
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department goes over receipts 
and expenditures and questions 
the same as to whether the great- 
est good was obtained from them, 


where money could be saved, 
where additional funds should be 
spent. All students are required 
to keep an accurate account of all 
funds spent on the trip, and these 
accounts are compiled into a final 
statement when the students re- 
turn. An overall budget is pre- 
pared and checked on the return 
of the group. The English teach- 
ers point up items to be reported 
upon, and they discuss the oral 
and written reports which will be 


expected from the students—it 
might be a report to the fourth 
grade by some embryo teacher on 
the transportation facilities uti- 
lized on the trip (automobile, 
train, taxi, city busses, elevated, 
subway, and air travel, all of 
which are utilized by the stu- 
dents), or an oral report to the 
parent-teacher association, the 
businessmen’s association, the 
Lions club, the women’s club, an 
outlying school, or to the general 
student body via the public ad- 
dress system. The seniors who 
have experienced the trip are also 
called on to discuss it, pro and 
con, with the juniors in preparing 
them for their trip the following 
fall. 

Class Projects 

The agriculture teacher spends 
several periods with the entire 
class preparing them for their 
trip thru the Swift Packing Com- 
pany, the stockyards, and the In- 
ternational Amphitheater where 
there is generally a major exhibit 
going on during their visit. 

The science teachers spend con- 
siderable time reviewing the en- 
tire process required in the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel, a proc- 
ess the students will see in mag- 
nificent detail in their guided 
half-day tour of the Inland Steel 
Company plant at East Chicago. 
Considerable time is also used in 
pointing up major items to be 
seen and studied at the Museum 
of Science and Industry, the Field 
Museum of Natural History, the 
Adler Planetarium, the Shedd 
Aquarium, the Brookfield Zoo, 
and the WGN-TV Studio. 

We obtain symplionic record- 
ings of the program we are to 
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hear played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and our music 
instructor studies these selections 
with the group in an effort to cre- 
ate interest in this type of music. 

The intricacies of air travel are 
pre-studied and later experienced 
in a conducted tour and a series 
of lectures offered the group by 
the American Airlines at the Mid- 
way Airport where the group 
tours four-motor planes from 
cockpit to tail assembly, the main 
office, the shops, and the hostess 
school in operation there. As a 
climax to their study of air travel 
we experience a half hour flight 
over Chicago and its environs in 
a chartered Northwest Airlines 
plane. 

All students are required to 
order some food or drink in the 
diner on their way to Chicago. 
The home economics teacher 
spends several hours with the 
group in discussing manners in 
travel, suitable clothing for the 
variety of activities the group 
will engage in, and public conduct 
in general. Students are briefed 
on how they are to register and 
check out at their hotel, how to 
conduct themselves while staying 
in a public hostelry, what is 


meant by bell boys, room phones, 
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Students ready to receive final briefing before visiting Adler Planetarium. 


maid service, elevators, and the 
kindred services available at the 
Conrad Hilton where they stay 
while in Chicago. 


Sociological Studies 


In sociology the group dis- 
cusses the variety of new jobs 
they will see performed, their 
contacts with people of different 
color, their trip thru Chicago’s 
Southside, thru Skid Row, thru 
Maxwell Street, thru lower State 
Street, thru tenement areas, and 
thru the Gold Coast. The pros and 
cons of life in a metropolis are 
discussed from all angles. 

Daytime activities are meticu- 
lously scheduled and participated 
in by the entire group. Evening 
activities conform to the student’s 
choice with the exception of the 
symphony concert which all are 
required to attend in a TV pres- 
entation. No student is allowed 
to attend an ordinary movie as 
we point out to them that we 
have movies in Coleman. But in- 
cluded in their evening activities 
this year were: the stage show, 
“Yes, My Darling Daughter’ at 
the Goodman Theater, shopping 
and fashion shows at Marshall 
Fields, the International Dairy 
Show and Rodeo at the Interna- 


. Vee “on 
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Photo courtesy Coleman High School 








tional Amphitheater, a hockey 
game between the Chicago Black. 
hawks and the Montreal Cana- 
dians at the Chicago Stadium, 
attendance at the musical con- 
edy, “Wonderful Town” at the 
Shubert Theater, attendance at 
the “Cinerama” at the Palace 
Theater, attendance at the 
Frankie Masters Show and ice 
show at the Boulevard Room of 
the Hilton Hotel, attendance at 
restaurants serving Chinese, (er- 
man, Italian, and French fcods 
with no one permitted to oider 
hamburgers, and, on our last Sat- 
urday afternoon, the entire group 
attended the Michigan—No:th- 
western big ten football gam: at 
Dyche Stadium. 

Past tours have included visits 
to the Ford Motor Company as- 
sembly plant, the Lindberg E:igi- 
neering Company, the Sportsnian 
Park Race Track (no betting, of 
course), the Sears and Roebuck 
Company, a prize fight, a roller 
derby, the ice follies, etc. In the 
late fall Chicago is full of enter- 
tainment possibilities. 


























Supervision of Trip 


Two high school faculty men- 
bers, homemaking instructor Mrs. 
Martin Brown and Principal Wal- 
ter Ott, accompanied the group. 
In addition one man and four 
mothers of senior students acted 
as chaperons. No student was al- 
lowed to leave the hotel unless 
accompanied by a chaperon. Eve- 
nings, when some students always 
stayed at the hotel, one chaperon 
was on constant duty. 

Before we left Coleman the trip 
was thoroughly discussed with all 
parents who were also given com- 
plete mimeographed information 
on the entire tour, including 
phone numbers so that any stu- 
dent could have been reached at 
any time for emergency reasons. 
Full travel and health insurance 
are carried on all members of the 
group. Fortunately, we have not 
had to utilize it in the three years 
we have taken the trips. 

Each morning while on tour 
each student is required to turn 
in a minimum of 200 words or his 
preceding day’s activities ard a 
detailed report of all money ex- 
pended. These notes are turned in 
to the faculty chaperons be ‘ore 
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a student is permitted to go on 
the current day’s scheduled activ- 
ities. The notes are filed away and 
are returned to the students on 
the first Monday they return to 
school after the trip. These notes 
are then the basis of all reports 
the students are called upon to 


Since 50 students can lose their 
poc'.etbooks 50 times as fast as 
one student can we insist that stu- 
den's carry only a few dollars in 
cas!) on their persons. All other 
funis are placed in a checking 
acccunt, credit established, in ad- 
vane, at the Hilton Hotel, and 
the faculty chaperons draw and 
issuc funds as needed thru the 
stay. Excess funds are returned 
to the students on their return 
home and some receive a return 
of 510 to $15 while some take 
along and spend an extra $20. We 
try to advise all parents that they 
not allow their children more 
than the $25 required from each 
student, but often students de- 
posit extra funds nevertheless. 


Our trip is financed from sev- 
eral sources. Individual students 
deposit $25, class funds have ag- 
gregated $800 to $1,000, and the 
board has, on authorization of the 
annual meeting, contributed suffi- 
cient funds to defray transporta- 
tion expenses to and from Chi- 
cago and charter bus services 
while in Chicago. Those students 
financially hardpressed are given 
the opportunity of special jobs to 
earn their $25, and in several 
cases local anonymous business- 
men have contributed a student’s 
share. So far there has been 95 
per cent participation in the trip 
which matches well with regular 
school attendance. 


The school board contribution 
towards the trip has been $500 
which has been sufficient to pay 
for our train travel and charter 
bus travel while in Chicago. 
Board members brought up this 
expenditure at the last annual 
district meeting and asked that 
the voters express themselves re- 
garding the same. When the bal- 
lots were counted 90 voters fa- 
vored the expenditure and four 
voters were against it. With that 
type of community backing and 


-with the high level of student and 


faculty interest displayed in the 
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Attorney General Rules on Military Service 


T THE request of the State Teachers Retirement Board for 
an interpretation of Sec. 42.45 (3) and (4) of the retire- 
ment law, the Attorney General’s office has advised that years 
spent in the armed forces cannot be considered as teaching expe- 
rience in the public schools, the state colleges, or the University 
in Wisconsin. Military service will continue to be counted as 
“outside” teaching experience and will continue to be used as 
years of teaching credit in the calculation of state deposits. 


This new ruling is contrary to the interpretation that has 
been made by the Retirement Board since the enactment of Sec. 
42.49 (3c) and (3m). It has been assumed that if a teacher left 
a teaching position in Wisconsin to go into any of the armed 
forces, those years of military service, if the teacher returned 
to teaching in Wisconsin, would be counted as years of Wiscon- 
sin membership teaching. This ruling states that these years 
will count only as years taught (non-membership service) but 
not as teaching experience in Wisconsin public schools. 


An example of this ruling follows: 


If a person taught for 20 years in the Wisconsin public 
schools, state colleges, or University, then served five years in 
the armed forces, then returned and taught ten more years in 
a membership status in Wisconsin, he could at age 60 use only 
the 30 years of Wisconsin teaching experience in the $2 per 
month plan or the percent-of-salary plan. Previous to this inter- 
pretation by the Attorney General’s office, it was thought that 
he could use the entire 35 years. 








If the member makes deposits for years of military service, 
as required under Sec. 42.45 (4), the state deposits will also be 
credited, in accordance with the 1947 formula. 




















trip, one can readily understand 
why we are continuing to plan on 
this type of an educational tour 
for the future. 


Impressions Gained 


What do the parents think 
about such an educational trip? 
Pat Bergeron, a father who 
stayed at home but helped pay 
the bill, hopes for a continuation 
of the program. He remarked: 
“Two of my children have had 
the privilege in the senior year 
of making the senior class trip to 
Chicago. The experience in both 
cases has been invaluable and 
lasting. Every now and _ then, 
after two and three years, discus- 
sions arise pertaining to what 
they saw and did on their respec- 
tive trips. As a parent who has 
experienced the results derived 
from these trips it is my express 
desire and hope that they be con- 
tinued into the far distant future 
so that all graduates of Coleman 


High School will derive these 


same benefits.” 


After seeing the sights of the 
Windy City and experiencing the 
hubbub and tension of city life, 
Sandra Van Vonderen, a senior, 
perhaps expressed the feeling of 
many a student when she wrote: 
“We have, in anticipation, looked 
at the trip thru _ rose-colored 
glasses, but one lens was poked 
out and thru that we saw Chicago 
as only buildings of beams and 
bricks, beautiful parks and dirty 
slums, finished artists and cor- 
rupt minds. To us the city lost 
some of its glamor. The neon 
lights didn’t shine quite so 
brightly when we left. We began 
to appreciate those big, shiny 
stars that beam over Northern 
Wisconsin and the clean fresh air 
that blows in our open windows 
in the stillness of a small town 
night. To us Chicago became an- 
other city from which we learned 
to love our homes a lot more.” 
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HAT IS AMERICA? Once, 

perhaps a Bryce, a Taine, 
a Tocqueville could answer. No 
daily cables, no films, no wireless, 
and few tourists could disturb or 
dispute the image of America 
their books built in the minds of 
men. 

But not today. Rare now is the 
Asian or African who has not 
seen an American salesman or 
soldier, technician or tourist. Rare 
is the child in Europe or Latin 
America who has not read an 
American comic or seen a Holly- 
wood film. Rare is the farmer, 
however remote his paddy field 
or pampa, who has not glimpsed 
aloft an American plane. 

Today, the task of explaining 
America rests with each Ameri- 
can. Today, what others under- 
stand about America depends, in 
large part, on what each Ameri- 
can understands about his herit- 
age and himself. About the never- 
ending urge toward abundance 
for all... toward broader oppor- 
tunity for each individual to de- 
velop his capacities to the fullest 
... toward a culture enriched by 
ceaseless self-criticism ... toward 
higher and higher social goals, 
over strange thresholds. 

Much that I had never known 
about my heritage . . . much that 
I had taken for granted about 
myself... I learned at the Ameri- 
can Round Table. For the first 
time I saw myself as a product 
of America’s ideals, beliefs and 
dynamics. 

America may indeed be hard 
to get inside a book. But America 
is inside all Americans. May each 
discover that part of himself that 
is America. May each pass on the 
best of it to his daughters and 
sons. May each, in all he thinks 
and says and does, carry Amer- 
ica’s true meaning to the Tuscan 
farmer, the Greek child, the man 
outside the Mosque. 


—Arthur Goodfriend 


If the outside world could be 
made aware of the inner commit- 
ments by which we are guided, 
it would understand our motiva- 
tions better and be less prone to 
accept the distortions and false- 
hoods that arise from our deal- 
ings with other peoples. 


—Frank Tannebaum 














The material on this page is 
from the recently published book, 
What is America?, based on a 
series of round table discussions 
by distinguished Americans which 
were sponsored by the Adver- 
tising Council, Inc. “to develop 
a restatement in modern terms 
of the ideals, beliefs, and dynam- 
ics of the American society.” 
This picture book about America 
by Arthur Goodfriend is a visual 
interpretation of these discus- 


sions. The book comes in paper- 
back and. clothbound editions, re- 
tailing respectively at $1.50 and 
$3.50. The publisher will offer 
special discounts for quantity or- 
ders for educational purposes. 
To secure specific discount infor- 
mation write to Robert Rieman, 
Sales Manager, Simon and Schus- 
ter, 630 5th Ave., New York 20, 
New York, stating quantity de- 
sired and your proposed distri- 
bution. 
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UR public schools have con- 

tributed much to the preser- 
vation of our liberties. Thru the 
school, more than thru any other 
institution, the people may deter- 
mine the future. No community 
is better than the schools which 
train its youth. It is a matter of 
record that the schools are no bet- 
ter than the people whom they 
serve. 

To gain support of community 
goo’ will, the people must be in- 
formed of current practices so 
that they can understand what 
we are trying to accomplish. In 
order to gain appreciation of the 
role of education in all phases of 
community activity, the school 
must perform many services 
which will help its citizens, who 
are its stockholders, to visualize 
good teaching results. It is nec- 
essary for the school to share in 
the community’s problems. The 
closer it comes in contact with 
the people’s lives, the closer it will 
come to achieving the goal of 
meeting the needs of all of the 
boys and girls. When the people 
clearly understand what the 
school is doing, when they feel 
that school personnel is compe- 
tent, when they are aware that 
the needs of the school stem from 
the needs of its children, then the 
people and the school are able 
together to do a better job. 


Results of Study 


To help Wisconsin teachers in 
the important work in training 
boys and girls, the WEA Public 
Relations Committee shares the 
results of our study based on a 
questionnaire sent out last year. 
We asked the question, ‘What 
Are You Doing in the Field of 
Public Relations?” We received 
a splendid response. 

The committee brings to your 
attention some of the successful 
experiences of others and to men- 
tion in a brief manner other ways 
that may be considered if we are 
to build strong links between the 
school and the community. 

The survey reveals that a 
school-community public relations 
program can be enlarged and en- 
riched thru the use of displays 
and exhibits. 

‘The WEA Public Relations 
Committee learned from some of 
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All Lead to 


Displays and exhibits 


link school-community 


Better PR Practices 


CLIFFORD S. LARSON 
Member WEA Public Relations Committee 


Wautoma, 


you about several types of dis- 
plays and exhibits that have 
helped to link school and commu- 
nity: 

1. “Open House Exhibits”, days 
or nights, were used to demon- 
strate school projects and activi- 
ties. Parents and others like to 
see results. 


2. “Store Window Displays’’ 
such as room displays each 
month, posters for kindness to 
animals week, art and penman- 
ship displays, projects from vari- 
ous departments, and slide pres- 
entations displayed via a repeat- 
ing projector, have all been used 
with success. 


3. “Art Exhibits” were used in 
some of the larger communities 
usually sponsored thru some local 
art association. 


4. ‘Home Show Exhibits,”’ 
although not as common as some 
of the other link school exhibits 
along with a local Home Show, 
have proven successful. 


5. “Bulletin Boards” should be 
effective at all times and espe- 
cially during public meetings. 


Other suggestions that may 
prove successful with some good 
planning on the part of the local 
committee are suggested. 





Wisconsin 


1. Displaying any materials at 
any place where it would be pos- 
sible to emphasize interdepend- 
ence of school and community 
resources. 

2. Inviting members of differ- 
ent organizations to display or il- 
lustrate services. 

3. Having a well informed mem- 
ber of the school staff demon- 
strate and explain specific serv- 
ices. 

4, Having school and commu- 
nity fair exhibits in order that 
parents as well as non-parents 
may learn what the school is 
doing. 

The above suggestions are 
listed with the hope that they 
may in some way or other sug- 
gest ideas to you which can be 
helpful in your PR program. 

We cannot afford to miss any 
opportunity to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our PR program. We 
need to take advantage of all 
available community resources 
such as the newspaper, open 
house, advisory committee, 
printed materials other than the 
newspaper, etc. But we can 
greatly strengthen the bridge be- 
tween the school and the commu- 
nity by using along with the other 

(Turn to page 16) 
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The public schools are teaching 


What Brotherhood Means 


LLOYD R. MOSENG 


Social Studies Teacher 
Franklin Junior High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 


HREE little boys sat on a 

doorstep with arms about one 
another apparently planning big 
things. One was white, one col- 
ored, and the other Chinese. They 
were first-graders then and did 
not know the meaning of preju- 
dice. Here was perfect. brother- 
hood—but how do ninth graders 
feel about brotherhood? 


What Brotherhood Means to 
Me was an essay assignment for 
the ninth grade social studies 
classes. Our school should be an 
ideal laboratory for such an as- 
signment since our children rep- 
resent well-to-do people and those 
of modest means; colored and 
white; Jew and Gentile; Catholic 
and Protestant. 

“Brotherhood”, said one boy, 
“means that we, the people of the 
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United States, people of all races 
and colors can be united under 
God to form a country which has 
some of the best standards of liv- 
ing in the whole world.” A gir] 
added, “In our country’s Declara- 
tion of Independence it says that 
all men are created equal and as 
long as America exists that state- 
ment must be practiced as well 
as preached.” Another summed 
it up by saying, “Brotherhood is 
democracy.” 


Stems from Religion 


Brotherhood stems from re- 
ligion as shown in these quota- 
tions. “Brotherhood, according to 
the Bible, means that I am my 
brother’s keeper.” In another 
place it says “Thou shalt love the 
Lord they God and thou shalt love 


thy neighbor as thyself.” A Jey. 
ish boy observed that many na- 
tions which failed to practice 
brotherhood had been destroyed, 
These nations had persecuted 
Christians and Jews and other 
religious groups as Germany and 
the Soviet Union have done in 
recent times. He concluded ‘hat 
brotherhood could be a means of 
national survival since brother. 
hood is “living the Golden Eule, 
to do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” 


Brotherhood means beiny a 
a good neighbor, whether i‘ be 
your next door neighbor cr a 
neighboring country. Many 
churches and philanthropic or- 
ganizations were cited for teir 
brotherly acts both at home and 
abroad and others were com- 
mended for teaching brother! ood 
in their activities. A girl tolls, 
“My mother is a Cub Scout leacler. 
I went with her to a Pack meet- 
ing where there were seven col- 
ored boys, 13 white boys, and 
Mexican twins. I saw them play- 
ing together and working to- 
gether and not noticing the dif- 
ferences in the colors of their 
skins.” 


Function of School 


Are the public schools doing 
their share in this brotherhood 
movement ‘Here at school’, says 
one white girl, “you learn to get 
along with all kinds and to learn 
to know their likes and dislikes, 
their strengths and weaknesses. 
On our cheerleading squad there 
are three Negro and three white 
girls. We must admit that the 
Negro girls do a better job than 
we do but we all work together 
to make a good team.” A colored 
boy may not have rated an “A” in 
English for his contributions but 
he made himself clear when he 
said, “It don’t make no difference 
what color you are as long as you 


got what it takes. They don’t ask & 


the color of your skin if you can 
make touchdowns and help the 
team win games.” Perhaps this 
last boy paid an unintentional 
tribute to public education when 
he said, “I have learned the meat- 
ing of brotherhood thru my nine 
years of schooling, where we are 
taught from the beginning t0 
learn, work, and play together.” 
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To critics who may think we have gone too slowly 


and to those who may think we have gone too fast, a 


review of events will prove interesting. How would 


your list of accomplishments compare with this list of 


Important Events in Education 


1994 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 
Publications Supervisor 


E SHOULD like to outline 

educationwise some of the 
big educational events of the year 
1954 in the state and nation. The 
newspaperman, with a flair for 
the dramatic, writes of plane 
crashes, court martials, strikes, 
fires, uranium discoveries. We 
hope that our account may make 
up in constructive quality what it 
lacks in the dramatic. 

[The items we mention here 
represent a poll (of limited ex- 
tent) of some important Wiscon- 
sin educators. *] 


Before passing to important 
Wisconsin educational events we 
should like to list from Teachers’ 
Letter editor, Ben Brodinsky, his 
“Ten Big Events of 1954.” 


1. The United States Supreme 
Court issues unanimous opinion 
stating that segregation of races 
in the public schools violates the 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


. Public Schools of Washington, 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Topeka, 
and other borderline communities 
abolish dual school systems in 
response to Supreme Court rul- 
ing. But majority of Southern 
jurisdictions begin search for 
legal means to retain their tra- 
ditional barriers between races 
in the public schools. 

. Congress amends internal reve- 
nue eode providing for tax ex- 
emption of retired public em- 


*The writer is indebted to O. H. 
Plenzke, E. R. McPhee, Clarence 
Greiber, John Mayor, Russell Gregg, 
Edward Krug, and members of the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
Suggestions. 
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ployees up to $1,200 of their an- 
nual income. Retired teachers are 
among beneficiaries of this meas- 
ure. 


. Congress authorizes State gov- 


ernors to call conferences to ex- 
amine pressing problems in edu- 
cation and gives President au- 
thority to convene a White House 
Conference on education in 1955. 


5. Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare publishes opin- 
ions of child experts, law enforce- 
ment officers, and school execu- 
tives on ways to combat juvenile 
delinquency—a problem growing 
to serious proportions during 
1954. 


. America’s teacher-education in- 


stitutions (with the help of major 
professional groups) set up a 
Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education to raise the 
standards of professional train- 
ing. 


7. Commission on Intergovernmen- 


tal Relations carries on intensive 
studies of the extent to which the 
Federal Government shall help 
support education and welfare 
services. _ 


. Comic magazine publishers, in- 


formal but powerful molders of 
the youthful mind, set up self- 
censorship and code of ethics— 
and designate industry-wide code 
enforcement machinery. 


. Educational Policies Commission 


issues controversial report, 
School Athletics: Problems and 
Polices, Urging abolition of post- 
season school tournaments and 
advocating a balanced program 
of school athletics and physical 
education for elementary and sec- 
ondary school children. 


. Municipalities and school author- 


ities borrow a record sum of 
money to build schools. Best esti- 


News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 





mates are that the total value of 
school bonds floated in the U. S. 
during 1954 is close to two bil- 
lion. 


We ask you to be the judge as 
to the importance of these events 
and as to the degree with which 
they affect Wisconsin education. 

The year 1954 saw the live 
birth rate of Wisconsin climb to 
an all-time high of close to 90,000. 
The absolute figures are of no 
more significance to the educator 
than the persistence of such a 
high figure. What we thought 
would be only a wartime increase 
has come to be persistent, we 
know not for how long. As it af- 
fects our enrollments we shall 
have to learn to live with it for 
at least some time. Teacher and 
school building shortage turn 
from a short term emergency to 
a much longer term problem. 


Conference on Education 


It is difficult to pick out and 
assess events which show the full 
or exact mobilization of effort to 
meet our number one problem of 
increased enrollments. Increasing 
state and national concern in 1954 
was evident by the setting of 
State Committees of Laymen and 
Educators who will study this 
problem and others in 1955. These 
committees will report in Novem- 
ber, 1955, to a White House Con- 
ference on Education held in 
Washington. In a poll taken of 
the newly constituted Wisconsin 
State Committee by William C. 
Kahl, executive secretary of the 
Committee, the members selected 
this increasing enrollment prob- 
lem as of first importance. 
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Last fall our department called 
a special conference of the 28 col- 
legiate institutions in Wisconsin 
offering work leading to teachers’ 
certificates. This conference, 
among other things, explored the 
possibility of setting up programs 
for preparing liberal arts gradu- 
ates for teaching. 

The School of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin set up, 
in 1954, a committee on selection 
and recruitment of teachers 
which, after study, reported its 
findings. These findings are now 
serving as a basis for new policy 
and action. 

Studying all of its freshmen 
students, the state colleges asked 
these students, if they entered 
teaching, why and when they be- 
came interested and who influ- 
enced them most. From the re- 
sults of this survey, the colleges 
altered their whole recruitment 
policy. (In passing it may be of 
interest to point out that the high 
school teacher was the most influ- 
ential of persons turning young 
people toward teaching.) 

The number of students com- 
pleting teachers’ courses in Wis- 
consin in 1954 showed no increase 
over 1953 (in fact a small de- 
crease). It is encouraging to note, 
however, that the nine state col- 
leges reported for 1954 a near 
record enrollment of 8,914. We 
are glad to report, further, that 
salaries for teachers graduating 
from these colleges advanced in 
1954, on the average, about $200 
a year. 

School construction for 1954 
was the most rapid in the history 
of Wisconsin. Money investment 
totaled over $60,000,000. Some 
1,660 new teacher stations were 
built approximating closely the 
number of new teachers trained 
in Wisconsin. These stations and 
dollars represent new construc- 
tion only and do not include reno- 
vation, remodeling minor addi- 
tions or improved service sys- 
tems. 

This rather longer excursion 
than we intended into teacher 
shortage and school building 
leaves us only space to enumerate 
other important events for 1954. 

1. The opening of the first class in 

Wisconsin for disturbed children 
in public schools at Milwaukee 


5. Increased 


(First teacher Vernon Schu- 
macher). 


. Improvement in philosophy of 


certification whereby teacher 
competencies and qualifications 
for special positions were more 
definitely related to job require- 
ments. 


. Setting up in Walworth County, 


by the county board, of a build- 
ing program for mentally re- 
tarded children. 


. Increased interest in more ade- 


quate provision for gifted stu- 
dents in the secondary schools. 


5. Increased opportunity for the 


study of foreign languages in 
elementary schools. 


. Renewed interest in better li- 


brary service in Wisconsin. 


. Closer cooperation between ele- 


mentary and county supervisors. 


. Expanding of exchange programs 


in public schools in Wisconsin to 
include city-county exchange as 
well as city-city. The Manitowoc 
program is noteworthy here. 


. Stimulating study on the pur- 


poses of secondary education by 
the secondary committee of the 
Wisconsin State Curriculum 
Program, 


. Inaugurating of the study of the 


county superintendency in Wis- 
consin by the School of Educa- 
tion, State Department and the 
state administrative organiza- 
tions. (Grant by Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center.) 


. Appointing of a committee by the 


Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards to study the problem of 
fiscal dependence of city school 
districts. 


. Increasing interest in facilities 


for higher education in Milwau- 
kee. 


3. Increasing emphasis on the de- 


velopment of written policies, 
rules and regulations by local 
boards of education. 


. Stronger interest in citizen un- 


derstanding and appreciation of 
educational affairs. 


interest in  interna- 
tional education by the further 
development of the program for 
foreign educators at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


. Inaugurating of new federal- 


state milk program to supple- 
ment school lunch program. Wis- 
consin first in nation to begin 
this project. 


. Development of a closed-circuit 


television laboratory by the tech- 
nical division of the Milwaukee 
Vocational and Adult School. The 
laboratory contains a fully 
equipped studio, control room, 
kinescope room, engineers’ work- 
shop, instruction room, storage 
room, and two dressing rooms. 
This laboratory will, besides 
serving as a training laboratory, 


serve to develop programs for 
other education institutions. 


. Increasing enrollments in Wis. 
consin Schools of Vocational and 
Adult Education. 


. Inaugurating of (second of the 
kind in the Nation) Radio-Tele. 
vision and Electronics TV Re. 
pair Course in the Madison 
School of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

. Increasing federal aids for voca- 
tional education under George- 
Barden Act amounting to $5,'00- 
000 for the nation and $13¢,000 
for Wisconsin. 

. Increasing federal aid for ex. 
panding vocational rehabilitztion 
programs for Wisconsin’s hendi- 
capped persons. 

. Increase, in 1954, of 33 (15 pe 
cent) in the number of twelve- 
grade rural and village and/or 
city districts. 

. Abolishing of better than 400 
non-operating school districts, 
leaving only 35 per cent in Wis- 
consin as of January 1, 1955 
(Due to legislative enactment of 
Chapter 127). 

24. Increasing interest in camping 
education. 

25. Concern for juvenile delinquency 
reaches new high. 


This canvas of important edt- 
cational events should give the 
reader a sampling of events help- 
ful in making a similar list of his 
own. With due humility we leave 
the question of the degree of edu- 
cational progress to future histo- 
rians. 





PR PRACTICES... 

(Continued from page 132) 
successful techniques effective 
displays and exhibits. We must 
use every means of gaining the 
confidence of our people if we are 
to succeed. Build up good public 
sentiment and you are bound to 
increase your PR program effec 
tiveness. “With public sentiment,” 
Lincoln said, “nothing can fail: 
without public sentiment, nothing 
can succeed.” 

This year, more than ever be- 
fore, our schools will be studied 
and publicized. Let us all strive 
to develop special exhibits an¢ 
displays that will focus the atten: 
tion of the public upon tangible 
teaching results. Seeing is believ- 
ing and believing builds cont 
dence in the people. March with- 
out the people, and you marci 
into the night. 
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ALLEN ANDERSON, Washburn 


Nominees for NEA Convention Delegates 


DISTRICT I 


ELVIRA REICH, Hammond 


Mrs. DorRcAS MACPHAIL JOHN- JAMES STOLTENBERG, Merrill 


SON, Superior 
DISTRICT II 


JoHN Em, Winneconne ELDOR MOEDE, Oconto Falls 
Hak:.OW HENNINGER, Sheboygan ELMER RUH, Tigerton 
Furr A LUEDKE, Plymouth CARL SANTELL, Manitowoc 


DISTRICT III 
R. J. GUNNING, La Crosse AUBREY HooPeErR, Wausau 


DISTRICT IV 


Mrs. EDNA McCCOoNATHY, 
Kenosha 


MARGARET MAGNUSSEN, 
Oconomowoc 
LORN MATELSKI, Kenosha 


DISTRICT V 


EDWARD G. KROMREY, Middleton 
MARGARET PARHAM, Madison 
WALTER PLOETZ, Platteville 


DISTRICT VI 
MARGARET BORKOWSKI, Milwaukee 


JAMES BLOOR, Watertown 
GEORGE DOHMS, Madison 
JEROME JEKEL, Lancaster 
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The district nominees 
for WEA delegates to 
the NEA convention at 
Chicago, July 3-8, 
appear on this page. 


WEA members of each 
district may vote for 
two of the persons 
nominated from their 
respective districts. 
Write the names of 
two on the district 
ballot in which you 
reside. Adhere to 
district boundary in 
voting. Consult map. 


Cut off the entire 
ballot strip and send it 
to the WEA Executive 
Secretary, 404 Insur- 
ance Bldg., Madison 38, 
Wisconsin, so that he 
will receive it not later 
than March 11, 

twelve o’clock noon. 


The WEA Executive 
Committee in January 
authorized payment to 
delegates of roundtrip 
coach fare from their 
homes to Chicago and 
$90 for living expenses. 


Ballot is on reverse 
side of this statement. 


Be Sure to Cut Off This 
Entire Ballot 

















Vote For Two In 
Your District 
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WEA Retirement 
Bills Introduced 
In Legislature 


HE WEA Retirement Com- 

mittee in its 1954 report to 
the Representative Assembly 
stated the repeal of Section 
42.531 was one of the most im- 
portant goals in the 1955 retire- 
ment legislative program. Bill 
61, S. seeks to repeal this section 
of the Wisconsin Retirement Law. 
Because of this section in the 
law the contractual status of 
teachers who entered the profes- 
sion after July 29, 1951, is en- 
dangered. There might also be 
questions regarding the contrac- 
tual status of some of our other 
benefits if teaching in Wisconsin 
is covered by Social Security 
with this section on the statutes. 


It is for the benefit of all 


> teachers to have their represen- 


tatives in the legislature know 


“ that your association wants this 


section repealed. There would be 
no cost to the state to repeal 


> Section 42.531. 
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Experience Requirement 


Bill 60, S. reduces the experi- 
ence requirement to qualify for 


the percentage or half salary | 
plan of retirement. The age of | 


retirement in this bill remains 
at 60 or older. 
ment 20 years of Wisconsin ex- 
perience would be necessary in- 


stead of the present 30 years of | 


which 20 must be in Wisconsin. 


This amendment to the present | 
law would also permit a teacher | 
to use the average five years of | 


highest salary out of the last ten 


instead of the present plan of | 


the five last years. 


Correct Inequities 


Bill 59, S. corrects an inequity | 
in the law for those people who | 
choose an option other than a life | 
This amendment cor- | 


annuity. 
rects the loss teachers now suf- 


fer if they teach after 60 years | 
of age and have had 35 years of | 
credited experience and upon re- | 
tirement choose a 15 year guar- | 
anteed life annuity or a joint | 


survivorship. This _ legislation 
would provide that no annuity 


would be less than what it would 
have been had the person retired 
immediately after qualifying at 
age 60 or older. The amendment 
also corrects the inequity 
whereby men receive less than 
women. Men would receive no 
less than women if they retire 
with like qualifications and sal- 
ary. 

This bill will cost the s:ate 
about $86,000 more per yea. 





Say You Saw It in the Journal 








In this amend- | 
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MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 
Grades 1 through 8 
Workbooks and teachers’ guides 


Emphasis on understanding 
plus 
practice for mastery 
equal 
permanent learning. 


PROGRESS TESTS. New tests for 
grades 3 through 8. 


MEASURING POWER 
IN ARITHMETIC 


ROBERT LEE MORTON 


New achievement tests for 
grades 3 through 8. 


SILVER BURDETT 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Representative: E. M. REED 
2132 Swan Bivd., Wauwatosa, Wis 
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The University of Wisconsin 
1955 SUMMER SESSION 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 


June 14, Tuesday—Last day for exami- 
na‘ions for admission (freshmen) 

June 24, 25, Friday, Saturday (noon)— 
Registration 
A system of alphabetical registration 
will be announced later. 

June 27, Monday—Instruction begins. 

June 27, Monday — Foreign language 
placement examinations. 

July 4, Monday—Independence Day, 
Legal Holiday; no classes. 

August 19, Friday—Eight-week Session 
closes. 


LAW SCHOOL 


June 18, Saturday (A.M.)—Law School 
registration. 

June 20. Monday—Instruction begins. 

August 27, Saturday—Law School closes. 


The University of Wisconsin will offer 
an eight-week session in the summer of 
1955, affording a wide variety of courses 
for undergraduates, graduates, teachers 
and other professional groups who wish 
to keep abreast of the times. The law 
school is in session ten weeks. A bulletin 
giving details and descriptions of courses 
and other general information will be 
mailed to anyone requesting it. 


Admission Procedures 


For those seeking credit toward a de- 
gree, admission procedures are the same 
as those of the regular session. An un- 
dergraduate student seeking admission 
should write for an application blank on 
which to apply for admission. 


Those wishing merely to transfer 
credit earned here during the session 
may apply for admission on a form pro- 
vided for this purpose. This will be sent 
upon application. Such students will be 
designated as non-classified students. 


Graduate students who wish to become 
degree candidates at the University of 
Wisconsin should correspond with the 
Graduate School requesting a blank on 
which to submit preliminary information. 
Students who have been graduated from 
a University or College but who do not 
wish to become degree candidates at the 
University of Wisconsin may be admitted 
as non-classified students if they file an 
official statement of graduation on a 
blank supplied by the Director of 
Summer Session. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


a wide variety of student leisure-hour 
interests. Lounges, a library for recrea- 
tional reading, “get-acquainted” open 
houses, weekly dances, bowling alleys, 
forums and concerts, an art gallery, a 
symphony record library, and a theater 
and concert hall with almost unparalleled 
facilities for drama, music, motion pic- 
tures, radio and dance recitals—all con- 
tribute to a rich summer recreational 
experience. 


The location of the University upon 
the borders of Lake Mendota, 25 miles 
in circumference, affords unusual facili- 
ties for bathing, fishing, excursions, and 
the like. The climate is a favorable one 
for outdoor life, the days usualiy warm 
land the evenings cool; as a rule the 
Fees and Registration months of June and July are the pleas- 

antest of the year. 

There is no matriculation fee and no| 
nonresident fee in the Summer Senate! 
The fee is $70 for the eight-week ses- | 
sion, and $90 for those enrolled in the} 
Law School, which operates for ten| 
weeks. (The University reserves the 


right to alter any of these charges| : ; : ; 
without notice.) | Education: Business Education Insti- 


jtute, Conference on the Teaching of 
Credits iEnglish; Foreign Language Conference, 
: Reading Institute, Conferences on Guid- 
The maximum student credit loads arejance, Health and Personnel Services, 
determined and administered by the|Conference on the Teaching of Mathe- 
Deans of the respective colleges at the|/matics, Institutes for Speech Teachers 
University of Wisconsin, or in the case | and Coaches, Elementary School Music 
of Non-Classified Students, by the Acting|Institute, Institute on Family Financial 
Director of the Summer Session. Under-|Security Education (8 weeks); Institute 
graduate students in the eight-week ses-|for Superintendents and Principals, In- 
sion may carry not less than six nor|stitute for Beginning Principals, Insti- 
more than eight credits (semester) to|tute for Science Teachers; Social Studies 
count toward a degree at Wisconsin.|Institute, Audio-Visual Institute, Insti- 
Graduate students ordinarily carry altute for Principals of Rural-Urban Com- 
program of five or six credits with alnokaiie Schools, Institute for Teachers 
maximum of eight. lof Arithmetic. 

Music: Music Clinic (Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus for high school students); 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Directors’ 
Conference; Elementary School Music 
Institute; Church Music Conference. 

Miscellaneous: Institute in Alcohol 
Studies; Writers’ Institute; School for 
Workers in Industry; Catholic Rural Life 
Institute; Agency Management Institute; 
School of Advanced Life Underwriters; 
Fire College. 


Former University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents will be admitted to the Summer 
Session provided they left in good stand- 
ing and have not attended an institution 
in the meantime. Special instructions re- 
garding admission wiil be issued to those 
former students who do not fall within 
the above classification. 


Designation of Courses 


In preparing programs, prospective 
students should note course numbers: 
Those primarily for undergraduates, 
from 1 to 99; those for both graduates 
and advanced undergraduates, from 100 
to 199; those for graduates only, from 
200 to 299. 





Institutes 


A wide variety of conferences, clinics, 
and institutes will be held during the 
summer. Below is a tentative list: 


Housing 


The University operates a number of 
separate halls for men and women, and 
one building (Slichter Hall) where cou- 
ples may reside. Information is mailed to 
all women inquiring about Summer Ses- 
sion, covering residence in all types of 
houses: University residences, sororities, 
dormitories and private rooming houses. 
Information regarding accommodations 
for men and families may be secured 
from the Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling 
Court. 





Short Sessions or Workshops: (Fee 
and admission requirements)—Workshop 
in Science Education (4 weeks, July 
5-29); Workshop in the Teaching of 
Motor Skills, (sponsored by Men’s and 
Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ments; four weeks, June 24 to July 22); 
Four-Week Session in Home Econom- 


Social Life and Recreation 


The Wisconsin Union will be the cen- 
ter of social life and recreation, provid- 
ing a cultivated social program to meet 
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ies, July 5-29; Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics (4 weeks, June 24 
to July 22); Four Week Session for 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
(June 27-July 23); Three Week Session 
for Agricultural Extension Personnel 
(June 6-25); Economics in Action (four 
weeks), Community Arts Workshop, For- 
eign Language Workshop (three weeks.) 





Additional Information 


Special bulletins in the fields of speech, 
art, guidance and personnel work, phys- 
ical education for women, writers’ insti- 
tute, Spanish, Foreign language work- 
shop, visual education, business educa- 
tion teaching, mathematics, and teach- 





ing of English, will be sent upon appli- 


cation. A complete bulletin giving details 
of the courses, etc., will be available 
after March 15. For information regard. 
ing the Summer Session, write: 


Acting Director of Summer Session, 
Box 52, Education Building, 
University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


ANTHROPOLOGY—See Sociology. 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM— 
Professors Hagen (Chairman), Kienitz: 
106, Nineteenth-century painting in 
Europe; 107, Art history of the theatre 
and the stage from antiquity to the 
present; 110, Proseminar: Current con- 
troversies in painting, architecture, and 
sculpture; 159, Development of Ameri- 
can art. 


BOTANY—Professors Curtis, Stauffer 
(Chairman); Assistant Professors 
Clarke, Cottam. In addition, the follow- 
ing staff members will be in residence to 
direct theses and research: Professors 
Backus, Raper, Skoog; Associate Profes- 
sors Allen, Newcomb; Assistant Profes- 
sors Gerloff, Sauer; Instructor Milling- 
ton. 1, General botany; 146, Plant physi- 
ology; 164, Principles of plant ecology; 
180, Advanced botanical problems; 200, 
Research; 214, Seminar in botany. 


CHEMISTRY—Professors Holt (Act- 
ing Chairman), Ferry, Meloche, Wilds; 
Associate Professors Ihde, Klein; Assist- 
ant Professors Cornwell, Goering, van 


Tamelen; Visiting Lecturer (2 weeks); 
Instructor Shain. In addition, the follow- 
ing staff members will be in residence 
to direct theses and research: Professors 
Bender, Curtiss, Daniels, Gosting, 
Hirschfelder, Johnson, King, Larsen, 
Margrave, Willard, Williams. 1a, Gen- 


eral chemistry; 1b, General chemistry 
and qualitative analysis; 3, Qualitative 
analysis and problems; 10, 11a, Elemen- 
tary quantitative analysis; 99, Special 
chemical problems; 100, Senior thesis; 
106-158, Instrumental analysis; 107, 
History of chemistry; 120, Organic 
chemistry; 121, Organic chemistry lab- 
oratory; 122, Organic chemistry; 1238, 
Organic chemistry laboratory; 125, 
Advanced organic chemistry labora- 
tory; 126, Characterization of organic 
compounds; 129, Introductory physical 
chemistry; 130a, Physical chemistry; 
181a, Physical chemistry laboratory; 
131b, Physical chemistry laboratory; 160, 
Inorganic preparations; 180, Advanced 
independent study; 200-206, Research in 
chemistry. 


CLASSICS—Professors Agard, Mac- 
Kendrick (Acting Chairman); Assistant 
Professor Heironimus: General Classics 
41-141, Greek life and literature; Gen- 
eral Classics 112 (Also Comparative 
Literature) Classical background of 
English literature; Latin 108, Cicero’s 
letters; Latin 114, Catullus and Horace; 
Latin 180, Advanced directed reading; 
Greek 180, Advanced directed reading. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE—Pro- 





fessor MacKendrick; Associate Profes- 
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sors Mrs. Alberson (Acting Chairman), 
Zawacki; Visiting Lecturer Mitchell 
(University of Kansas): 9, Books that 
have made civilization; 31a, Survey of 
nineteenth century Russian literature; 
112, Classical backgrounds of English 
literature; 131, Scandinavian drama, 
Ibsen and his contemporaries; 135b, Con- 
temporary Scandinavian literature; 170, 
Tragedy. 


ECONOMICS—Professors Bakken, 
Carstensen, Fraine, Gaumnitz, Perlman, 
Schaars, Tripp; Visiting Lecturers Bond 
(Pomona College), Heins (University of 
California at Los Angeles) Associate 
Professors Rotwein, Young (Chairman) ; 
Assistant Professors Abramowitz, Wil- 
mot; Acting Instructor Yamane: 1a, 
General economics; 105, Money and 
banking; 110, Investment principles; 116, 
Marketing and foreign trade in agricul- 
tural products; 118, Institutional econom- 
ics; 122, Labor problems; 127 Coopera- 
tion; 130, Economic statistics; 1387, Cor- 
poration finance; 139, Principles of insur- 
ance; 142, Public utilities; 143, Structure 
of the American economy; 144, Capital- 
ism and socialism; 146, Government and 
business; 150 Economic theory; 152, 
Farmer movements; 156, International 
trade; 158, Large scale enterprise; 196, 
Advanced statistical technique; 222, 
Seminar in labor. 


ENGLISH—Professors Cassidy, Clark, 
Eccles (Chairman), Fulcher, Mitchell 
(Department of Speech), Quintana, Miss 
Wallerstein; Visiting Lecturers Cum- 
mings (University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion) Miss Mari Sandoz; Instruc- 
tors Blanshard, Gleckner: 1a, Fresh- 
man English (first semester) ; 1b, Fresh- 
man English (second semester); 2, In- 
termediate composition; 3, Introduction 
to creative writing; 30b, Survey of 
English literature (second semester) ; 
32a, Contemporary literature (first 
semester); 104, The short story; 106, 
Creative writing; 107, Advanced novel 
writing; 120, Old English; 122, Beowulf; 
134, Romantic poetry; 137b, Shakespeare 
(second semester); 157, Milton; 161, 
Literature, 1660-1745; 162 (Speech), 
Writing for television; 170b, Contem- 
porary American literature, 1914 to the 
present (second semester); 174, Major 
American prose writers; 188, W. B. 
Yeats; 200, Research in English; 233, 
Seminar in Shakespeare; 240, Seminar 
in American literature; 280, Independent 
reading. 


The Writers’ Institute 
During the eight-week session, the De- 
partment of English will also conduct 
the Writers’ Institute. Of the courses 





listed above, the following are included 


in the Institute: English 104, 106, 107 
and Speech 162. 

The requirements for admission t» the 
courses vary. In some of them only ad- 
vanced students may register. For stu- 
dents desiring credit, the arrangements 
are flexible. Candidates for enrollment 
should communicate with Professor Paul 
M. Fulcher, stating their previous -vrit- 
ing experience, and if possible, sumit- 
ting one or two manuscripts or published 
items of some weight. Material thus sub- 
mitted can, however, be returned only 
when accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Students enrolled will 
pay the regular Summer Session fee of 
$70. For further details regarding the 
Writers’ Institute, address Professor 
Paul M. Fulcher, 56 Bascom Hall, Madi- 
son 6. 


Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 
Paul M. Fulcher, Ph.D., Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin 
Ronald Mitchell, Professor of Speech, 
University of Wisconsin 
Miss Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules,” 
“Capital City,” “Crazy Horse,” “The 
Tom Walker,” “The Buffalo Hunters.” 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN—Professor 
Lévéque (Acting Chairman); Associate 
Professor Kroff; Assistant Professor 
Milligan; Teaching Assistants Miss But- 
ler, Mile Piponnier, Mile Rochette: 1a, 
First Semester French; 10a-b, Third or 
Fourth Semester French; 15a, Conversa- 
tion and composition (elementary 
level) ; 25a, Conversation and composi- 
tion (intermediate level); 124, Cours 
moyen de conversation et de composition; 
144, le Théatre en France de 1900 a nos 
jours; 150, Histoire de la civilization 
francaise; 166, Masterpieces of French 
literature (after 1750); 180, Advanced 
independent reading; 190, French pho- 
netics; 196, Foreign language workshop 
(3 weeks) ; 253, Seminar: French litera- 
ture (Moliére). 

GEOGRAPHY—Professors Clark 
(Acting Chairman), Trewartha; Assist- 
ant Professors Finley, Olmstead: 6, Sur- 
vey of world geography; 104 Geography 


of Wisconsin; 123, Agricultural geogra-- 


phy; 137, Wisconsin field excursion (two 
weeks) ; 141, Climates of the continents; 
146, Historical geography of the United 
States and Canada; 180, Special work in 
geography; 200, Graduate research and 
thesis; 271, Seminar in population geog- 
raphy; 280, Special work in geography. 

GEOLOGY—Professors Emmons (Act- 
ing Chairman), Cline: 17, Survey of 
geology, physical geology; 106, Gems 
and precious stones; 131, Field geology; 
132, Advanced field geology. 
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GERMAN—Associate Professor Nau- 
mann. (Acting Chairman): 1a, First se- 
mester German (Traditional method) ; 
15, Elementary conversational German; 
180, Special reading; 196, Foreign lan- 
guage workshop (3 weeks) ; 200, Individ- 
ual research. 


HISTORY—Professors Carstensen, Ed- 
son, Harrington (Chairman), Post, 
Sachse; Assistant Professors Greene, 
Live'y, Petrovich; Visiting Professors 
Daniel (Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh); Van Deusen (Univer- 
sity of Rochester); Instructor Carlson: 
4a, American history, 1607-1865: Origin 
and growth of the United States; 4b, 
Amevican history, 1865 to the present: 
Origin and growth of the United States; 
10a, Ancient history: The ancient Orient 
and Greece; 105, Sectionalism and the 
Civii War; 109, Recent American his- 
tory, 1929 to the present; 114, History of 
Wisconsin; 117a, American  constitu- 
tionzl development to 1861; 120b, Amer- 
ican foreign relations, 1900 to the pres- 
ent; 126a, History of Rome: the Repub- 
lic; 184, The Renaissance; 142a, Age of 
Elizabeth; 148b, Rise of Balkan Nation- 
alism; 149b, History of Russia; 152, 
Farmer movements in the United States; 
187b, Scandinavia since the Industrial 
Revolution; 252, Historical method; 259, 
Seminar English history; 261, Seminar, 
American history; 269, Seminar, Amer- 
ican history. 


JOURNALISM—Professor Nafziger 
(Director); Assistant Professors Higbie, 
Westley: 2a, News writing; 105a, Writ- 
ing of feature articles; 111, The news- 


paper and society; 114, Communications 
and public opinion; 120, International 
communications and the foreign press; 
180, Independent reading; 200, Graduate 
thesis; 280, Research problems. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL—Associate Pro- 
fessor Miss Schenk (Director); Assist- 
ant Professors Miss Cavanagh, Dewey; 
Visiting Lecturer Miss Huston (Madison 
Free Library); Instructor Miss Gibson 
(Reviser); Group 1: 71, Introduction 
to cataloging and classification; 72, In- 
troduction to reference; 73, Introduction 
to library materials; 74, Introduction to 
librarianship. Group 2: 144, Reading in- 
terests of adolescents; 146, Children’s 
literature; 165, Methods in audio-visual 
instruction; 221, Reference; 225, Na- 
tional and regional bibliography; 231, 
Reading interests of adults; 280, Inde- 
pendent reading and research. Note: 
Courses 71, 72, 78 and 74 are pre-profes- 
sional courses for students seeking ad- 
Mission to graduate work. They also 
meet training requirements for Grades 2 
and 3 public library certificates in Wis- 
consin, and for licensing as a teacher- 
librarian. Arrangements with the Li- 
brary School must be made in advance 
for admission to any of its courses, ex- 
cept in the case of regularly enrolled 
juniors and seniors in the University 
who are eligible to take the courses in 
Group 1. 


MATHEMATICS — Professors Bruck, 
Kleene, MacDuffee (Chairman), Mayor; 
Associate Professors Eberlein, Hammer; 
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Assistant Professor Immel; Acting In- 
structor Brown: 1, Introductory college 
algebra; 2, Introductory mathematical 
analysis; 7, Theory of investment; 9, 
Mathematics for elementary teachers; 
21, Calculus and analytic geometry; 52, 
Elementary mathematical analysis, 102a, 
Calculus; 102b, Calculus; 106, Advanced 
analytic geometry; 111, Applied differen- 
tial equations; 115b, Determinants and 
matrices; 118, Introduction to the theory 
of probability; 120a, Advanced calculus; 
121, Elementary plane topology; 141, 
Survey of the foundations for algebra; 
200, Reading and research; 217, Tensor 
analysis; 266, Topics in the theory of 
numbers; 267, Calculus of variations. 


MUSIC—Professors Burns (Chair- 
man), Coon, Iltis; Associate Professors 
Church, Jones, Luckhardt, Steffens, Vis- 
iting Lecturer Peters (Fredonia State 
College, Fredonia, N. Y.); Assistant Pro- 
fesors Mrs. Blotz, Crane, Monschein, 
Paxton, Petzold; Instructor Wooldridge; 
Artists in Residence (Members of the Pro 
Arte Quamtet): 3a, Elementary theory; 
20a, History and appreciation of music; 
24, The symphony; 25a, Elementary coun- 
terpoint; 40b, Music in the post-romantic 
era; 51-191, Pianoforte; 53-193, Strings 
and other orchestral instruments; 62- 
192, Voice; 64-194, Organ; 75a, Instru- 
mental technics (winds) 76a, Conduct- 
ing; 85, Orchestra; 86, Chorus; 87, 
Band; 95, Ensemble; 115, Music in so- 
ciety; 116, The dramatic in the music 
program; 134, Survey of opera; 162, 
Composition; 168, Survey of choral mas- 
terworks; 175a, Advanced instrumental 
technics (strings); 176a, Advanced con- 
ducting; 180, Independent work; 200, 
Thesis; 201 Research; 23la, Seminar; 
262, Modern harmony and advanced com- 
position. Teachers’ Courses: 105a 
(Educ), Problems in directing and ad- 
ministering school bands; 109 (Educ), 
Music in the elementary school; 202 
(Educ), Seminar in music education. 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Music Clinic. 
Emmett R. Sarig, Director. All-State 
High School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus, July 4-23. Conferences for Band, 
Orchestra and Choral Directors, July 
au, 22. 25. 

Other Conferences: Elementary School 
Music Institute, August 9-11; Church 
Music Conference, July 25-31. 


PHILOSOPH Y— Professors Ramsper- 
ger (Chairman), Weinberg; Associate 
Professor Hay: 1a, Introduction to phi- 
losophy; 11, Elementary logic; 41, In- 
troductory ethics; 117, Free-will, fate 
and cause; 132, History of modern phi- 
losophy; 134, Contemporary philosophy: 
Santayana; 180, Advanced independent 
reading; 280, Graduate independent 
reading. 


PHYSICS—Professors Rollefson 
(Chairman), Wahlin; Associate Profes- 
sor Winans; Instructor to be named. In 
addition the following staff members 
will be in resident to direct research: 
Beeman, Dillinger, Fry, Herb, Lind, 
Mack, Miller, Richards, Sachs. la, 
Mechanics, heat and sound; 41a, Lab- 
oratory practice in mechanics, heat and 





sound; 1b, Electricity, light and modern 
physics; 41b, Laboratory practice in 
electricity, light and modern physics; 
104a, Electricity and magnetism; 107, 
Atomic physics; 115, Thermodynamics 
and kinetic theory; 116, Advanced circuit 
analysis; 137, Introduction to quantum 
mechanics; 180, Independent reading; 
200, Graduate research; 232, Special 
topics in theoretical physics (solid state). 


POLITICAL SCIENCE—Professors 
Fellman, Pfankuchen (Acting Chair- 
man); Associate Professors Huitt, Sal- 
ter; Ta, American government and 
politics; 21-121, Foundations and prob- 
lems of international relations; 107a, 
American government and politics; 118a, 
Principles of international law: law of 
peace; 127, British politics; 143, Intro- 
duction to public administration; 165, 
History of American political thought; 
171, Civil liberties in the United States; 
173, Public opinion; 180, Special work; 
200, Thesis; 226, Seminar in the legis- 
lative process. 


PSYCHOLOG Y—Professors Mote 
(Chairman), Smith; Associate Professor 
Thurlow; Assistant Professors Archer, 
Page, Wyckoff; Lecturers 
The following will be in residence to 
direct research of graduate students: 
Professors Brogden, Harlow; Assistant 
Professors Leibowitz, Martin; Lecturer 
Miles. 1, Introduction to psychology; 25, 
Experimental psychology; 30, Psycho- 
metric methods; 50, Applied psychology; 
105, Psychology of human adjustment; 
109, Psychology of motivation; 127, Psy- 
chology of personality; 129, Personnel 
psychology; 131, Advanced psychometric 
methods; 147, Child psychology; 152, 
Animal behavior problems; 175, Clinical 
projective techniques; 180, Independent 
reading; 187, Problems in clinical psy- 
chology; 189, Problems in industrial psy- 
chology; 190, Problems in human be- 
havior; 200, Research; 209, Principles 
of psychotherapy; 215, Seminar in indus- 
trial psychology; 218, Seminar in gen- 
eral psychology; 244, Seminar in learn- 
ing; 273, Seminar in personality. 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES—Visiting 
Lecturers Mitchell (University of Kan- 
sas), Munch (University of North Da- 
kota); Instructor Carlson. In addition, 
Professor Haugen will be available for 
cor™1ltation with students. 131 (Comp. 
Lit.) Scandinavian drama, Ibsen and his 
contemporaries; 135b (Comp. Lit.) Con- 
temporary Scandinavian literature; 187b 
(History) Scandinavia since the indus- 
trial revolution; 187 (Sociology), Social 
structure and institutions in Scandinavia. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES—Associate 
Professor Zawacki; Visiting Lecturer 
Thomas (University of California, Ber- 
keley): Russian la, 1b, Intensive first 
year Russian; Russian 181a, Survey of 
nineteenth century Russian literature; 
Russian 80, Supervised individual read- 
ing; Russian 180, Supervised individual 
reading; Polish 80, Supervised individ- 
ual reading; Polish 180, Supervised indi- 
vidual reading. 


SOCIAL WORK—Professor Miles (Di- 
rector); Associate Professors Downing; 
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Assistant Professor 

The field of social work; 162, Child wel- 
fare; 180, Independent reading in social 
work; 200, Research project; 270a, 270b, 
Field work; 27la, 271b, Field work; 
273a, Social policy and administration; 
275b, Social work methods; 280, Reading 
and research in social work. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
—Anthropology: Professor Becker 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Hart; 
Visiting Lecturers Munch (University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks), Lewis 
(University of Illinois, Urbana): 1a, 
Man, culture and society; 35, The de- 
velopment of man and his culture; 40, 
Cultural anthropology; 101a, Man, cul- 
ture, and society; 149, Culture contact 
and acculturation; 180, Independent 
work in anthropology; 187, Social struc- 
ture and institutions in Scandinavia; 
200, Research and thesis; 280, Reading 
and research in anthropology. Sociology: 
Professors Becker (Chairman), Mar- 
shall; Associate Professors Hakeem, 
Hart, Visiting Lecturers Hartung 
(Wayne University, Detroit), Munch 
(University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks): 1a, Man, culture, and society; 
60, Marriage and family; 10la, Man, 
culture, and society; 125, Structure and 
functioning of American rural society; 
151, General aspects of social relations; 
156, Juvenile delinquency; 179, Intern- 
ship in correctional administration; 180, 
Independent work in sociology; 187, 
Social structure and institutions in Scan- 
dinavia; 193, Industrial sociology; 200, 
Research and thesis; 280, Reading and 
research in sociology. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE—Pro- 
fessors Neale-Silva (Chairman), Single- 


Professors Fraine, Gaumnitz (Dean), 
Hosler, Glaeser, Tripp; Associate Pro- 
fessors Belcher, Rotwein; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Abramowitz, Fine, Petersen, 
Wilmot; Visiting Lecturer Heins (Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles); 
Acting Instructor Yamane: 31, Business 
statistics; 105, Money and banking; 106, 








Business communication; 110, Invest- 


EDUCATION—Professors Barr, 
Burns, Davis, Miss Dawe, Edgerton, Eye, 
C. Harris, Hosler, K. Jensen, Miss 
Johnson, Krug, Miss Low, Mayor, Neale- 
Silva, Peterson (Chairman), Phillips, 
Southworth, Torgerson (Emeritus), 
Wittich; Associate Professors Ander- 
son (Phys. Edue. Men), Mrs. Arnold, 
Miss Dalrymple, Eberman, Estvan, T. 
Harris, Klausmeier, Kreitlow, Pella, 
Miss Rhue, Searles, Stanley; Assistant 
Professors Allen, Bach, Blum, Borrow- 
man, Gauger, Hutchins, Iverson, Siggel- 
kow; Visiting Lecturers: Butterworth 
(Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion, Emeritus, Cornell University), 
Cooper (State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N. Y.) Dame (Employment Rep- 
resentative, Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service), Elkow (Assistant Profes- 
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ton; Associate Professor Sdnchez—Bar- 
budo; Assistant Professor Rosa. In addi- 
tion, Professor Kasten will be in resi- 
dence to direct theses and research. 
Spanish la, First semester Spanish; 10, 
Second year Spanish; 20, Elementary 
conversation and composition; 70, Span- 
ish folklore; 111, Picaresque novel; 112, 
Composition and conversation; 142, The 
generation of 1898; 152, Hispanic culture 
in the classroom; 172, Masterpieces of 
Spanish literature; 180, Independent 
readings; 198, Oral practice for teach- 
ers; 200, Individual research; 221, Semi- 
nar in Latin American literature; 229, 
Seminar in Spanish literature: Galddés. 
Teachers’ Courses: Educ. 187, Advanced 
course in the teaching of languages 
(Spanish) ; 196, Workshop in the teach- 
ing of Spanish in the elementary school, 
June 27 to July 15. For details, address 
the Department of Spanish, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin. 


SPEECH—Professors Ewbank, Haber- 
man (Chairman), Irwin, Mitchell, 
Weaver; Associate Professor Brembeck; 
Assistant Professors Buerki, Gauger 
(Educ.), Hejna, Highlander; Visiting 
Professor Miss Gilbert (University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks); Visiting 
Lecturers Mrs. Chapman (Minneapolis 
public Schools), Miss Chworowsky (Den- 
ver Children’s Hospital); Hervey (Uni- 
versity of Hawaii), Mrs. Phair (Wis- 
consin State Department of Public In- 
struction), Smith (Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Public Instruction), Miss 
Suliver (Madison Public Schools), 
Thompson (University of Minnesota); 
Instructor Okagaki (Surgery): 4, Ele- 
ments of persuasion; 6, Voice train- 
ing; 7, Public speaking; 25, Correction 
of speech disorders; 105, Speech com- 





SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


ment principles; 112, Marketing meth- 
ods; 115, Principles of advertising; 122, 
Labor problems; 187, Corporation fi- 
nance; 139, Principles of insurance; 
142, Public utilities; 146, Government 
and business; 156, International trade; 
158, Large-scale enterprise; 170, Retail 
merchandising; 171, Personnel manage-| 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


sor of Health and Physical Education, 
Brooklyn College, New York), Flesher 
(Professor of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus), Gross (Florida State 
University) T. Jenson (Superintendent 
of Schools, Shorewood, Wisconsin), Reller 
(Professor of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley), Resident Lecturers 
Miss Gilbert, Mrs. Samter. 


Undergraduate: 

70, Teaching of physical education 
(men); 84, Teaching of history and the 
social studies; 91, Practice teaching 
(limited enrollment). 


Upper Class and Graduate: 


Field I. Human Development, Behav- 
ior and Learning: 118, Human abilities 





and learning; 119, Human development 


position; 106, Stage lighting; 110, Ele. 
ments of radio broadcasting; 111, Creg- 
tive dramatics for children; 119, Stage 
direction; 121, Voice science; 122, Ad- 
vanced dramatic reading; 126, Advanced 
correction of speech disorders; 127, Lan- 
guage disturbances related to brain in- 
jury; 135, Advanced argumentation and 
debate; 141, Psychology of speech; 156, 
History and criticism of American »ub- 
lic address; 160, Elements of television 
broadcasting; 162, Writing for teevi- 
sion; 182, Advanced clinic in speech: 
A—Concentration in the Delayed Speech 
Clinic, B—Concentration in the C eft- 
Palate Clinic, C—Concentration in the 
Cerebral Palsy Clinic, D—Concentration 
in the Stuttering Clinic; 185, Intro luc- 
tion to phonetics; 200, Research; 201, 
Seminar: Modern leaders in speech «du- 
cation; 205, Seminar: Rhetoric and »ra- 
tory; 210, Seminar: Television; 219, 
Seminar: Dramatic production. 


Teachers’ Courses: 145, Hearing r-ha- 
bilitation; 189, Speech in the elemen‘ary 
school; 198, Speaking and listenin; in 
high school; 299, Seminar: Speech «du- 
cation. 


ZOOLOGY—Professors Emlen, Meyer, 
Ris (Acting Chairman), Wolfe; Asso- 
ciate Professors Miss Bilstad, Morri:on; 
Assistant Professor Lysenko. In aidi- 
tion, the following staff members wil’ be 
in residence to direct theses and re- 
search: Professors Crow, Hasler, EHer- 
rick, McShan; Associate Professor 
Fraser; Assistant Professor Bucklin: 
1, Animal biology; 105, Vertebrate em- 
bryology; 115, Field ornithology; 119, 
Animal parasites of man; 127, Compara- 
tive physiology; 180, Special studies in 
zoology; 200, Graduate research. 


ment; 174, Advanced personnel manage- 
ment; 196, Advanced statistical tech- 
nique. Agri. Econ. 127, Cooperation. 
Educ. 121, Improvement of instruction 
in shorthand and typewriting; Educ. 
173, Basie principles in business educa- 
tion; Educ. 238, Seminar in business 
education. 


in infancy and early childhood; 120, 
Human development in adolescence; 123, 
Early childhood education (See Field V); 
158, Conceptual learning; 208, Founda- 
tions of student adjustment; 210, Theory 
and practice of learning. 


Field II. Educational Survey, Theory, 
and Criticism: 115, Social issues and 
education; 155, Principles of adult edu- 
cation; 168, Rural education: Commu- 
nity backgrounds; 190, History of ediica- 
tion in the American culture; 217, Mod- 
ern philosophies of education; 222, Issues 
in elementary education; 271, Financial 
support of public education. 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, and 
Research Procedures: 112, Statistical 
method applied to education; 131, Foun- 
dations of educational measurement; 201, 
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Techniques of educational research; 213, 
Statistical analysis and design in educa- 
tional research. 


Field IV. Administration and Supervi- 
sion: 193, Introduction to supervision: 
The planning and evaluation of educa- 
tione! programs; 261, National, state and 
county school administration; 262, Local 
school administration; 263, Administra- 
tion of teacher personnel; 268, Business 
adm nistration in local school systems; 
971, Financial support of public educa- 
tion (See Field II); 272, School build- 
ing and school-building programs; 275, 
Legs! aspects of school administration; 
978, Seminar in school administration. 


Field V. Curriculum Planning and 
Teaching of School Subjects: 

General Curriculum Planning: 174, In- 
troduction to curriculum planning; 244, 
Seminar in curriculum construction. 


Curriculum Planning at School Levels: 
128, Early childhood education; 140, 
Elementary school curriculum; 147, Cur- 
riculum problems and practices in kin- 
dergarten-primary education; 240, Semi- 
nar in elementary education; 141, Sec- 
ondary school curriculum. 


Curriculum Planning and Instructional 
Materials: 163, Classroom use of radio 
and television; 165E and 165S, Methods 
in audio-visual instruction; 166A, Local 
production of audio-visual materials; 
166B, Local production of audio-visual 
materials; 265, Seminar in audio-visual 
education. 

Curriculum Planning and Instruction 
in the School Subjects: 

Art: 171, Contemporary practices in 
art education. 

Business Education: 121, Improvement 
of instruction in shorthand and type- 
writing; 173, Basic principles of business 
education; 116, Proseminar on family 
financial security education; 238, Semi- 
nar in business education. 


English Language and Literature: 133, 
Reading in the elementary school; 142, 
Reading in the secondary school; 146, 
Children’s literature; 177, New perspec- 
tives in the teaching of English; 178, 
Current approaches to the teaching of 
literature in secondary school; 194, Lan- 
guage arts in the elementary school. 


Foreign Languages: 187, Advanced 
problems in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages; 196, Foreign language workshop 
(German, French, and Spanish in the 
elementary grades). 

Health: 169, Health information for 
teachers; 197, Problems and materials 
in health education. 

Home Economics: 191, New perspec- 
tives in home economics and its teach- 
Ing; 288, Seminar in home economics 
education; 195, Supervision of home eco- 
nomics (four weeks). See other four- 
Week courses under Home Economics. 

Mathematics: 164, Investigations in 
the teaching of arithmetic; 192, Studies 
m curriculum and instruction in mathe- 
matics. 

‘Music: 105a, The school band: Prob- 


109, Music in the elementary school; 202,|invited exhibitions of the last five years 
Seminar in music education. have added much interest to the summer 
program. This year the exhibition will 
feature prints. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETIC COACHING FOR MEN: Profes- 
sors Nohr (Director), Francis, Rarick, 
Rippe, Southworth; Associate Professor 
Anderson; Assistant Professor Wolf; 

Science: 135, Science in the elemen-|Visiting Lecturer Holmes (Director of 
tary school; 137, Advanced problems in|Schools). Special Lecturers for one week: 
science education; 237a, Workshop in|Fagan (Secretary, Wisconsin Interscho- 
science education (4 weeks, July 5-29).\lastic Athletic Association), Hein (Su- 

Social Studies: 132, Social studies in perintendent of Schools, Waukesha, 


the elementary school; 185, Advanced Wis.). ; 
problems in the teaching of history and Curriculum and Methods: Physical 
the other social studies; 291, Seminar in education fundamentals; 23, Technique 
the teaching of history and geography. of basketball; 29, Technique of football; 
'70 (Educ) The teaching of physical edu- 
Speech: 189, Speech in the elementary cation; 178, Physical education for ele- 
school; 198, Speaking and listening in|mentary and secondary schools. 
the high school; 229, Seminar in speech) S08. Pudilene- ia health 


odsaneiiens | Problems: 

: |education, recreation, safety, and other 
Field VI. Educational Diagnosis andjallied fields. 

Remediation: 122, Diagnosis and treat-| Conditioning and Health Education: 

ment of pupil adjustment difficulties | 197, Effects of physical activities on the 

127, Remedial reading; 128, Binet and body; 197 (Educ) Problems and mate- 

Wechsler Testing; 145, Hearing rehabili-| .i.)5 of health education 

tation; 148, Practice in Reading Clinic; j 

149, Practice in psycho-educational clinic. 


Field VII. Guidance and Personnel) 
Services: 176, Introduction to guidance| 


Recreation: 114, Organization of rec- 
reation services; 214a, Administration 
of public recreation. 

Safety Education: 101, Problems and 


materials in safety education; 103, Prob- 
lems and materials in driver education. 





Measurement: 130, Measurements in 
physical education. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and 


and personnel services; 181, Techniques 
of guidance and personnel services; 183, 
Job and occupational analysis; 281, Col- 
lege guidance and personnel services; 





\leisure time problems. 


Research and Independent Work: 180, 
Independent reading; 280. Independent 
study; 200, Research in physical educa- 


282, Clinical studies in guidance; 284,\tion; 293, Seminar in physical education. 


Seminar in guidance and _ personnel 
services. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN—Professors Dr. Carns (Direc- 
ART EDUCATION—Professors Mrs.\tor), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; Asso- 
Annen, Logan (Chairman); Associate|\ciate Professor Miss Cronin; Assistant 
Professors Anderson, Grilley, Sessler, | Professor Miss Fee; Visiting Lecturer 
Severino; Assistant Professors Andrews |Miss Johnson (Madison Publie Schools, 
Colescott, Littleton, Vierthaler, Wein-|Madison), Miss Winter (Ohio Wesleyan 
berg, Zingale; Instructor Zagorski: 50a,| University); Instructor Miss Liba. 
Basic drawing I; 52, Watercolor; 54,! Special Lecturers: Margaret H’Doubler 
Sculpture; 55a, Life drawing; 55b, Lifc|Ciaxton, Emeritus Professor of Physical 
drawing; 56, Oil painting; 6la, Art 1n/Education for Women, formerly Chair- 
elementary education; 62a, Creative de- | man of Dance Division, University of 





lems of directing and : administering; 
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sign; 63, Commercial design; 70a, Art) 
metal; 70b, Art metal, 71a, Pottery; 71b, | 
Pottery; 150, Advanced art problems: | 
152, Advanced watercolor; 154, Advanced | 
sculpture; 155, Advanced life drawing 
and anatomy; 156, Advanced oil paint- 
ing; 160a, Graphic arts; 160b, Graphic 
arts; 161, Organization of elementary 
school art with observation in a work- 
shop for children; 162, Advanced crea- 
tive design; 163, Advanced commercial 
design; 166, Silk-screen techniques; 167a, 
Advanced graphic arts; 167b, Advanced 
graphic arts; 168, Advanced pottery; 
170, Advanced art metal; 177, Materials 
workshop (design); 180, Advanced inde. 
pendent study; 210, Seminar in art edu- 
cation; 171 (Educ) Contemporary prac- 
tices in art education. 


Special features: I, Institute in Art 
Education. The institute will present lec- 
tures by a visiting authority in art and 
art education, and discussions and dem- 
onstrations by staff members. II, Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Art. The Union is 
reserving the gallery for our use. The| 





Wisconsin, 


Sheila Cater, Principal Lecturer in 
Physical Education for elementary 
teachers, University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 


George Nissen and Frank LaDue, co- 
authors of new Trampoline textbook. 


David Armbruster, Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, State University of Iowa. 


Note: All courses numbered 100 and 
over, given in either the Men’s or the 
Women’s Department, are open to both 
men and women. Arrangements for all 
courses under 100 can be made by meet- 
ing prerequisites and/or obtaining the 
consent of the instructor. 


Dance: 51, Dance technique (Course 
I); 53, Dance technique (Course III); 
60, Movement and its rhythmic struc- 


ture; 133, Accompaniment for modern 
dance (percussion) ; 147, The teaching of 
creative dance for children; 160, Dance 
composition; 201b, Foundations of motor 
skills. 
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Kinesiology: 256, Seminar in kinesiol- 
ogy. 

Measurement: 130, Measurement in 
physical education. 

Motor Development: 184, Age charac- 





teristics in motor skills. 


Professors Busse (Chairman), Higuchi, 
Parks, Uhl (Dean); Associate Profes- 
sor Wurster; Assistant Professor Foye; 
Instructors Nelson, Neptune. 


Pharmacy 
4, General pharmacy; 124, Manufac- 





turing pharmacy; 128, Pharmaceutical 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—Profes- 
sors Altpeter, Hougen, Marshall, Neill, 
Watson; Assistant Professors Kirk, 
Lightfoot; Instructors Ferron, Johnson. 
Two Five-Week Sessions (8 hours per 
day M-F) 

First Session, June 20 to July 22. 

$44 

Second Session, August 8 to Septem- 

ber 9. Fee: $43 
114, Operations and process laboratory. 

Eight-Week Session: 122, Special prob- 
lems; 180, Advanced independent stud- 
ies; 200, Thesis research; 280, Advanced 
independent studies. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—A ssociate 
Professor Wagner; Visiting Lecturer 
Beebe (South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology); Instructors Boe, Da- 





vidson, Kallsen, Kaneshige, Polkowski. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS—Pro- 
fessors Penn (Chairman); Bakken, Car- 
stensen, Schaars: 116, Marketing and 
foreign trade in agricultural products; 
127, Cooperation; 152, Farmer move- 
ments; 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search; 262, Agricultural economic 
research, 


AGRICULTURAL AND EXTENSION 
EDUCATION—Associate Professors 
Bjoraker (Chairman), Kreitlow: 155, 
Principles of adult education; 168, Rural 
education—community background; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING— 
Professor Duffee (Chairman): 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM— 
Associate Professor Kearl (Chairman): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRONOMY—Professor D. C. Smith 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY —Professor 











Grummer (Chairman): 180, Special 
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Research and Independent Study: 180, 
Independent study; 200, Thesis or re- 
search; 280, Independent study; 202a, 
Research procedures. 


Supervision and Curriculum: 189, Phys- 
ical education curriculum for junior and 









SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


technology; 129, Pharmaceutical tech- 
nology laboratory; Techniques and in- 
struments useful in pharmaceutical re- 
search; 180, Advanced independent 
study; 200, Graduate research in phar- 
maey; 210, Extraction and adsorption 
methods. 





COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The following will be in residence to 
direct thesis and research: Professor 
Rohlich; Associate Professor Villemonte. 
116, Summer surveying; 122, Route sur- 
veying. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—Pro- 
fessor Higgins; Associate Professor 
Weber; Assistant Professors Davidson, 
Reitan; Instructor Asmuth. In addition, 
the following will be in residence to 
direct thesis and research: Professors 
Koehler, Peterson, Rideout; Associate 
Professors Parent, Retherford, Schetbe; 
Assistant Professors Schmitz, Skiles. 


20, Elementary electrodynamics; 21, 
Electrodynamics laboratory; 22, Elemen- 
tary electrodynamics; 23, Electrodynam- 
ics laboratory; 30, Alternating-current 
circuit analysis; 31, Alternating-current 
circuits laboratory; 32, Electric machines 





COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


problems; 200, Research. 


BACTERIOLOGY —Professor Sarles 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY—Professors Elveh- 
jem (Chairman), Baumann, Phillips, 
Johnson, Lardy; Associate Professor 
Noda: 128, Biochemistry of nutrition; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research; 
229, Enzymes (lectures); 230, Enzymes 
(laboratory). 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY—P?rofessor 
Heizer (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


DAIRY AND FOOD INDUSTRY— 
Professor Jackson (Chairman): 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


ENTOMOLOGY—Professor Allen 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


FORESTRY AND WILDLIFE MAN. 
AGEMENT—Associate Professor Mc- 
Cabe (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 

















senior high school girls; 202b, Evalua- 
tion of curricular practices; 296, Seminar 
in curriculum and teaching methods. 


Workshop: 191, Workshop in the 
teaching of motor skills (Four week 
course, June 24 to July 23. Fee: $35). 
















Pharmaceutical Chemistry 

24b, Organic chemistry for pharmacy 
students; 25b, Organic chemistry labora. 
tory for pharmacy students; 126, Inor- 
ganic pharmaceutical chemistry; 180, 
Advanced independent study; 200, Giad- 
uate research in pharmacy and plant 
chemistry. 
















and control; 33, Electric machines and 
control laboratory; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent study; 200, Thesis resea'ch; 
216, Advanced servomechanism and auto- 
matic control theory; 250, Analog com- 
puting; 280, Advanced independent 
study, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING— 
Staff to be announced, 12, Principles of 
industrial engineering; 25, Machine shop 
practice; 41, Mechanism; 438, Machine 
elements; 61, Heat power I; 62, Heat 
power II; 72, Heat power laboratory; 
200, Graduate: thesis. 


MECHANICS—Professor Washa; In- 
structors Cutler, Haft, Young: 1. Stat- 
ics; 3, Mechanics of materials; 4, Statics 
and dynamics; 58, Materials of construc- 
tion; 200, Graduate research; 280, Ad- 
vanced independent study. 






















GENETICS—Professor Irwin (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 







HORTICULTURE—Professor Combs 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOG Y—P?rofessor 
Keitt (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY —Professor 
Bird (Chairman) : 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 











RURAL SOCIOLOGY—Professor Mar- 
shall (Chairman); Visiting Lecturer 
Munch (University of North Dakota): 
125, Structure and functioning of Ameri- 
can rural society; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


SOILS—Professor Attoe (Chairmun): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research . 


VETERINARY SCIENCE—Professor 
Brandly (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 
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SPECIAL THREE-WEEK SESSION FOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
PERSONNEL—JUNE 6 TO JUNE 25 


At the request of the Extension Work-|and Extens. Educ. 171, Philosophy of{ods in public affairs; 190, Farm and 
ers of the North Central Region, and|extension work; 172, Development of ex-|home planning programs; Agric. Journ. 
with the cooperation of the Extension|tension programs; 173, Evaluation of ex-|171, Extension communication. For de- 
Service of the United States Department|tension work; 176, 4-H club organization|tails, write V. E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, 
of Azriculture, a three-week session will}and procedures; 178, Rural sociology for|College of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wis- 


will be offered. The courses are: Agric.)/extension workers; 182, Extension meth-/consin. 


SPECIAL FOUR-WEEK SESSION FOR TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL 


AGRICULTURE—JUNE 27-JULY 23 


A special four-week session of grad-|Problems of programs and personnel in|growing and floriculture. For detailed 
uate work will be offered for teachers|agricultural education; 155, Adult edu-|information, write V. E. Kivlin, Associate 
of vocational agriculture. Courses to be|cation; Dairy Husb. 190, Advanced dairy| Dean, College of Agriculture, Madison 6, 
offered are: Agric. and Exten. Educ. 131,;/herd management; Mech. Engr., Weld-| Wisconsin. 


Aduit and young farmer education; 129, 


FOODS AND NUTRITION—Associate 
Professor Miss McDivitt: 103, Recent 
food studies; 177, Modern viewpoints in 
foods and nutrition; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research (Professor Mrs. 
Reynolds in charge). 


HOME MANAGEMENT AND FAM- 
ILY LIVING—Professor Miss Dawe; 
Associate Professor Mrs. Beach: 109, 
Humanics; 119, Development of the 
young child in the home and in the 


ing; Hort. 120, Principles of vegetable 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Professor and Associate Dean Zuill 


nursery school; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research (Professor Miss Dawe in 
charge.) 

RELATED ART — Professor Mrs. 
Leindorf: 114, Technique of interior de- 
sign; 216, Seminar in related art; 180, 
Special problems. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING—Asso- 
ciate Professor Mrs. Paschall: 140, 
Clothing economics; 197, Advanced ap- 





plied dress design; 180, Special problems. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Associate Professor Miss Dalrymple: 
191, New perspectives in home economics 
and its teaching; 288, Seminar in home 
economics education; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. (Associate Profes- 
sor Miss Dalrymple in charge). 


SPECIAL COURSE—Educe. 116, Pro- 
seminar on Family Financial Security 
Education. 





SPECIAL FOUR-WEEK SESSION IN HOME ECONOMICS 


A special four-week session for grad-|current nutrition concepts. Textiles and|tailed information, write Miss Frances 
uate students in Home Economics will|Clothing—160. Textiles for modern liv-| Zuill, Associate Dean, College of Agri- 
be held July 5-29. The courses are:jing. Home Economics Education—195,\culture for Home Economics, Madison 


Foods and Nutrition—187, Evaluation of|Supervision of home economics. For de-|6, Wisconsin. 


Professors Auerbach, Beuscher (2nd 
half), Brown (2nd half), Conway, 
Efland, Hall, Stedman (2nd half), 
Young (1st half); Associate Professors 
Remington, Skilton; Assistant Profes- 
sors Brodie, Foster, Macdonald. 

First Year Courses: Civil procedure 


Admission: 


The primary obligation of the Medical 
School is to Wisconsin students and 
Wisconsin residents. A student from 
another medical school will be accepted 
only upon the recommendation of the 


LAW SCHOOL 


(a) and (b); Contracts (a) (1st half); 
Contracts (b) (2nd half); Property (b) 
(1st half); Restitution. 

Second and Third Year Courses: Civil 
liberties seminar; Constitutional law; 
Creditors’ rights (2nd half); Evidence 





(1st half); Labor relations law (1st 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


|with the approval of his dean for the 
\transfer of credit for courses completed. 


Students who have failed or are repeat- 


half); Land use controls (2nd half); 
Municipal corporations (1st half); Tax- 
ation I (2nd half); Trade regulation 
(2nd half); Trusts and estates. 
Summer Work in Legal Problems—an 
alternative to the University of Wiscon- 





sin law office apprenticeship requirement. 


fied students register for the same: 
Anatomy: 110, Histology; Medical Mi- 
crobiology: 207, Rickettsial diseases of 


ing courses are not eligible for regis-|man; 200, Research; Pharmacology: 104, 


tration. 
The following courses will be offered, 


Pharmacology. 


dean of the school which he attends, and'provided a minimum of eight (8) quali-! 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Courses in ward management and 
ward teaching and public health nursing 
will be given. For details, write the 


School of Nursing, 424 N. Randall Ave., 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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Davis and Schindler 
Are Scheduled for 
Central WTA Session 


>ectional Meetings Will 
Cover Academic Subjects 


The members of the Cen- 
trai Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation will hear two head- 
line speakers at their annual 
convention in Wausau on 
Friday, Mar. 4, Franklin 
Mcintyre, superintendent of 
the Rothschild—Schofield Area 
Schools and chairman of the 
Executive Committee for 
1955, has announced that 
Mrs. Bille Davis nationally 
known for her article in the 
Saturday Evening Post en- 
titied, “I Was a Hobo Kid,” 
and a speaker before many 
state and national educa- 
tional meetings, will give 
the principal address at the 
morning session, and Dr. 
John A. Schindler of Mon- 
roe will be the afternoon 
speaker. Mrs. Davis will use 
as her subject, “I Was a 
Hobo Kid,” and Dr. Schind- 
ler will discuss “Maturity, 
Emotions, and Education.” 





Mrs. Bille Davis 


The opening session will 
start at 9:00 A.M. and sec- 
tional meetings will begin at 
10:30. They will consist of 
discussion in several aca- 
demic fields and will be in 
the form of lectures, panel 
discussions, and field trips 
to industrial plants. 


sion will close the conven- 
tion with the lecture of Dr. 
Schindler. 

During the convention the 
association will choose a 


member to the five-member | 
executive committee who will | 
become general chairman in | 
| 1960. 








The Journal 


ne 
| 
| 





rience 


of Illinois and later became ele- 
mentary principal in Alton, Hl. 


After 


has been an elementary principal 
at West Allis and Whitefish Bay 
and is now superintendent of schools at Whitefish Bay. 
The most recent and one of the most significant || 
accomplishments of the Council of Education has 
been the preparation of the Charter of Education for 
Wisconsin presented at the Centennial convention in 
1953. It is a blueprint of the objectives of education 
and the means we have to accomplish those objectives. 
The Council on Education, 
Angus B. Rothwell, is composed of 24 members rep- 
resenting all branches of education. It meets several 
times thruout the year to study educational issues 
and to recommend to the WEA Representative Assem- 
bly a course of action. The January Journal carried 
the complete membership of the Council. 


Meet Edward J. Zeiler 


introduces to Wisconsin 
Edward J. Zeiler, chairman of the WEA Council on 
Education. For three years he has been a member 
of this policy planning body of 
the WEA, two of which he has 
served as chairman. His educa- 
tional career 
with graduation from Southern 
Illinois University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Like many an 
educator his first teaching expe- 


educators 





started in Illinois 


was in the rural schools 





coming to Wisconsin he 


appointed by Pres. 





\| 
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|| Bracken 
|||and administrative experi- 


Wisconsin Conference on Education Holds 
Preparatory Session in Madison, Jan. 11 





Bracken and Nyaradi 


Will Address Southern | 


Nicholas Nyaradi, former 
Minister of Finance of the | 
Hungarian cabinet, and John | 
Bracken, superintendent of | 


schools at Clayton, Mo., will | 
be the principal speakers at | 
the 64th annual convention | 
of the Southern Wisconsin | 
Education Association at 
Madison, Friday, Feb. 18, 
reports Hoyt Johnson of 
Richland Center, president of 
the organization. 

Dr. Nyaradi was one of 
the leaders of the democratic 
and anti-communistic Small 


| Farmers Party in post-war | 
The afternoon general ses- 


Hungary, representing his} 
party for almost four years | 
first as Under Secretary of | 
the Treasurer and later as| 
Minister of Finance in the 
Hungarian cabinet. Forced | 


Watson Outlines Principal 
School Problems for Study 


Seventy-five members of 
the state committee for the 
Wisconsin Conference on Ed- 
ucation held their first meet- 
ing at the State Capitol in 
Madison Jan. 11. The all-day 
meeting was largely con- 
cerned with organization. N. 
E. Masterson, state chair- 
man, presided. 


Most of the morning ses- 


| sion was given over to in- 
| formation necessary to orient 


committee members. G. E. 
Watson, state superintendent, 
gave a short talk outlining 
some of Wisconsin’s major 
and persistent educational 
problems. Following W at- 
son’s talk, Masterson spoke 
on the nationwide program 
with a general outline of 
Wisconsin’s part in and con- 
tribution to the program. 
William C. Kahl, secretary, 


| then briefed the committee 
| on the nine educational prob- 
| lems which its members had 


considered most important. 


Method of Organization 
Later in the morning and 


|}in the afternoon the group 
|| discussed various methods of 


| organization 





Nicholas Nyaradi 


| 
to flee Hungary he came to} 
America and is now chair- 


|man of the Department of 


Economics of Bradley Uni- 
versity in Peoria, Ill. His 
subject is “After Stalin, | 
What?” 

“Teaching for this Atomic | 
Age” is the title of the ad-| 


| dress to be given by John 
|L. Bracken who has served | 
||as superintendent of schools 


| in Clayton, Mo., since 1923. 
Previous to this _ position 
has had teaching 


ence on all levels, elemen- 
| tary thru college. In 1950 he 


||| was president of the Ameri- 


Association of School 
(Turn to Page 30) 


| ean 


| 
| 


whereby it 
could most effectively do its 
job. The chairman gave all 
members an opportunity to 
make suggestions. It was felt 
that time so taken in the 
beginning would save valu- 
able time later. 

The group agreed: (1) 
upon setting up an executive 
committee of five members, 
selected by the chairman, to 
work with the chairman and 
the secretary; (2) that this 
group could appoint a com- 
mittee to set up regional 
and/or a statewide meeting 
this coming spring, if such 
seemed desirable; (3) that 
the executive committee 
would select a few important 
problems such as school 
finance, curriculum, and 
teacher and building short- 
age, for study; (4) that the 
executive committee would 
work out a means of divid- 
ing the whole statewide com- 
mittee into effective sub- 

(Turn to Page 30) 





Classroom Teachers 
Meet, Columbus, Ohio 


The annual North Central 
Regional Conference, spon- 
sored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at the Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel, Mar, 24-26. 
The theme for the Confer- 
ence will be “Faith in Edu- 
cation—Horizons Unlimited.” 

The opening general ses- 
sion will begin at 8:00 p.m. 
on Thursday, Mar. 24, with 
Tennison Guyer, Findley, 
Ohio, as speaker. Those who 
arrive Thursday morning 
will have an opportunity to 
visit schools in Columbus or 
attend the opening session of 
the Ohio Instructional Con- 
ference sponsored by the 
Ohio Education Association. 

Lucille Carroll, president 
of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will ad- 
dress the Conference on Fri- 
day morning, Mar. 25. At the 
Saturday morning session, 
Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom 
Teachers, will be the speaker. 

The third general session 
is scheduled for 7:30 p.m. on 





Friday with an address on 


“Air-Age Education” and a 
report of the NEA Building 
Fund. 

Adequate opportunities for 
individual participation will 
be provided thru the discus- 
sion groups for which these 
sessions each are planned. 
Some of the topics to be in- 
cluded are. Federal Educa- 
tion Legislation; School Ath- 
letics; Classroom Manage- 
ment; Social Security and 
Retirement; Role of the 
Teacher in Meeting the Prob- 
lems of Juvenile Delin- 
quency; Strengthening Local 
Association Programs; Cre- 
ating and Improving Profes- 
sional Attitudes; Community- 
teacher Relations in our So- 
ciety; Channels of Commu- 
nication with the Profes- 
sional Organizations; Legis- 
lative Technics on the Local 
Level. 


The Conference will con- 
clude with a banquet at 
which J. L. Buford, first 
vice president of the NEA 
and superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon, IIl., will 
be a guest speaker. 

States included in the 
North Central Region are: 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 





Elementary Principals 
Hold Confab in Chicago 


“Education—A Community 
Enterprise” is the theme for 
the annual meeting of the 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
The Department will meet 
this year at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, Mar. 16-19. 


Study Groups Planned 


Major addresses at general 
sessions will be given by 
Stephen M. Corey, professor 
of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; 
E. T. McSwain, dean, school 
of education, Northwestern 
University; Ernest O. Melby, 
dean, school of education, 
New York University; and 
Vera Dean, editor, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York 
City. 

Some 30 to 35 study 
groups have been scheduled 
during the four-day meeting. 
Among the topics they will 
discuss are: defining the na- 
ture and extent of the school’s 
responsibility; technics for 
studying the community; 
adapting instruction to com- 
munity needs; technics for 
involving the public in plan- 





ning for better schools; tech- 
nics for improving communi- 
cation between home and 
school; use of radio, televi- 
sion, press and other media 
for better schools; using 
community resources for the 
improvement of educational 
programs; technics for af- 
fecting needed changes in 
the school program; develop- 
ing and maintaining good 
human relationships within 
the community; and des'r- 
able procedures for working 
with parents new to a school. 


Two meetings have been 
scheduled, Mar. 16, prior to 
the opening of the annval 
meeting. One meeting will e 
attended by presidents of 
state associations and t 
Department’s state repress 
tatives, At the second me: 
ing, professors of elementa 
education and a small grou 
of principals will convene 
study ways of improving t» 
program for training eleme: 
tary school principals, 

For the first time this 
year, the Department will 
hold a commercial exhibit in 
connection with its annual 
meeting. Many major pub- 
lishers will be represented as 
well as producers of various 
kinds of school supplies and 
equipment. 





Now in Its 11th Year! 


The Milwaukee Journal’s Student Calendar Art Competition 


for Students of Junior and Senior High School Age in Wisconsin 
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Each year the number of entries in this state-wide com- 
petition continues to increase. Last year more than 1,600 
entries were received from 112 schools in 72 cities 


throughout Wisconsin. 


Art critics have said that the 


caliber of work compares favorably with work in profes- 


sional competitions. 


In addition to cash prizes and honorable mentions, win- 
ning students have the satisfaction and inspiration of see- 
ing their work produced in a calendar which is distributed 
to more than 300,000 homes throughout Wisconsin! 


Contest Closes at Midnight, March 17, 1955 


Entry blanks and rules have been mailed to all principals 
and art instructors listed in available Wisconsin school 
directories. If your school has not received entry blanks 
and rules, write for them today. 


Calendar Art Competition 


The Milwaukee Journal 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


February 1°55 
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More than a million schoolgirls have read“ You’re A Young Lady Now” 


—your new students should read it, too! 


This booklet, written especially for girls 9 to 12, 
is a part of a complete program of menstrual 


education available to you without charge 


In just two years, ‘““You’re A Young Lady Now”’ has 
helped prepare more than a million schoolgirls for 
growing into womanhood. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life in simple terms a girl 9 to 12 
can readily understand. 

When should a girl be told about menstruation ? 
Better a year early than a day late—don’t you agree? 

“You're A Young Lady Now’’is the work of the 


Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture made 
by Walt Disney Productions. ie : 
This 10-minute movie tells the This entire 


story of menstruation in a clear, program or any parl 
direct manner, yet with beauty, of it as available to Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
dignity and charm. Above all, it you without charge. 


is a movie made with a deep Just fill out this 
understanding of the minds and order form— 
moods and sensitivities of young today! 
girls. Free (except for return post- 

age) on short term loan. 


{ 
be adapted to any teaching situation. Large 


ny 


supplementary classroom lectures. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


o< 
j © char ni fe weg age nee , 
oc art on menstrual physiology is designed for 


same people who gave you “Very 
Personally Yours’? —the more 
detailed booklet on menstrua- 
tion for older girls. Both of 
these booklets may be ordered in 
quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the 
distributors of Kotex*. 


Either may be used successfully by itself; however, 
you will find them of even greater value when used 
as a part of this integrated program of menstrual 
education. Clip and mail this order form today. 


poco 


| International Cellucotton Products Co. 


Educational Dept. ST-25 


919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
PLEASE PRINT 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks 


Also send the following: 


copies of “‘Very Personally Yours” 
copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 


Physiology Chart 


Name 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart L. Teaching Guide 
Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 


this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 


color Organization 


Street 


16 mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation.” 


Zone State 
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Shirley Cooper Named 
Associate Secretary 


Shirley Cooper, who has 
been assistant secretary of 
the American Association of 
School Administrators for 
the past five years, was ap- 
pointed associate secretary 
at a recent meeting of the 
AASA executive committee. 

He joined the AASA staff 


sity of Wisconsin, where, as 
assistant professor of educa- 
tion, he took an active part 
in the school district reor- 
ganization program of Wis- 
consin, Previously he served 
for two years as assistant 
director of the Division of 
Rural Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Do you need a film for a 
meeting in your community? 


Wis. Teachers Credit 
Union Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors held at the 
WEA office in Madison, Jan. 
15, Frank V. Powell of Madi- 
son was re-elected president 
for the coming year. Calvin 
Evans of Milwaukee was 





. . ‘ If so, inquire of the WEA 
in 1949 leaving the Univer-! omee, oe 





chosen vice president, 























AN IDEA FOR OPEN 


Presented with the hope this proves 


HOUSE 


interesting and usefui 


Self Portraits “Sit In” For Pupils 


Here’s Open House idea which delights parents and that pupils 
enjoy doing. Told by Mrs. Erma Beitz Fenton who used this idea with great 
success at the von Steuben School, Peoria, Illinois 


These life-size self portraits are really 
paper cut-outs looking as nearly like 
the pupils’ own selves as youngsters 
can make them. Each is at desk of 
child for whom it sits in. 

From roll of wrapping paper, cut 
lengths of 6 ft. (a length per child). 
Youngsters in turn get their outlines 
traced (see above sketch). Identify 
each outline with child’s name to 
avoid any mix-ups. 

Use hooks 7 ft. from floor upon which 
to hang outlines. During art period 
or at any free moments give pupils 


own outlines to paint or crayon to 
look like themselves. 

To be sure, when it comes to actual por- 
traiture, the “likenesses” may be a little far 
afield but you can pretty well count on cloth- 
ing and hair being similar and features will 
possess at least 2 eyes, a nose and mouth. 
Day before Open House, have por- 
traits finished. Last afternoon, cut 
out portraits, to the back of which 
teacher staples stiffeners (strip of 
oaktag or cardboard, etc.). 

Tape cut-outs, each to seat of child it repre- 
sents. To add reality have spelling papers or 
open books on desk and some arms of cut- 
outs on desk, maybe with pencil in hand. 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


give you a little lift and help ease tension. 




















Walter Wittich of Madison 
was named treasurer. In ac- 
cordance with By-Laws of 
the Credit Union, H. C. 
Weinlick, executive secretary 
of the WEA, serves as sec- 
retary of the organization. 

George Blackman of Cot- 
tage Grove was appointed 
chairman of the Examining 
Committee. Albert Molden- 
hauer of Stoughton and Jo‘in 
Goldgruber of Madison were 
appointed members of the 
Committee. R. F. Lewis, first 
assistant state superinterd- 
ent of schools, was re-elected 
to the Credit Committee for 
a three-year term, Oth: r 
members of the Credit Con- 
mittee are E. J. McKean of 
Tomah, chairman, and E. 4G. 
Wippermann of Columbus. 
Albert Moldenhauer of 
Stoughton was re-elected tor 
a five-year term on the 
Board. 

The report of the Credit 
Committee showed that tie 
Credit Union has mace 
10,208 loans since its organi- 
zation in a total amount of 
$2,548,184.68. Of this amount, 
the net loss as of December 
31, 1954 has been $6,813.19, 
or .0027. The members felt 
that this is a fine testimonial 
to the integrity of Wiscon- 
sin teachers. 





SWEA ... 


(Continued from Page 27) 
Administrators. He has made 
professional literary contri- 
butions thru writing for the 
Educational Policies Com- 
mission and being author of 
a series of textbooks in 
health for elementary and 
secondary schoois. 

During the afternoon 25 
sectional meetings will be 
held covering specific areas 
of education. 

Election of officers by pop- 
ular vote will take place in 
the morning, and during the 
luncheon period the Delegate 
Assembly will transact the 
annual business of the or- 
ganization. 





CONFERENCE ... 


(Continued from Page 27) 


groups for study and re--. 


search on the important 
problems selected; (5) that 
these sub-groups would re- 
port to the committee as a 
whole on the findings of the 
study group; and (6) that 
finally a report of the Wis- 
consin group would be pre- 
pared to send to Washington 
in advance of the Whe 
House Conference in Nove:n- 
ber, 1955. 


February 1955 
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AASA Will Hold Regional Conference 


In St. Louis, Denver, and Cleveland 


Tiis year the AASA con- 
ventions come to the super- 
interdent. Following their 
esta lished policy of alter- 
nating between regional and 
national convention the 
American Association of 
Sch ol Administrators this 
yea: has scheduled regional 
conventions in three different 
regions of the nation. Next 
year they will return to 
Atlantic City for their na- 
tional convention. 

Dates and cities of the 
three regional conventions 
this year are: St. Louis, Feb. 
26—Mar. 2; Denver, Mar. 12- 
16; and Cleveland, Apr. 2-6. 
Formats of the meetings will 
be the same although speak- 
ers and discussion topics will 
vary in some regions. 


Discussion Groups 


About 55 discussion groups 
and clinics are being sched- 
uled to cover a variety of 
topics. Architectural exhibits, 
sponsored jointly by AASA 
and the American Institute 
of Architects, will show pho- 
tographs, scale models, and 
drawings of new school build- 
ings at all three conventions. 

Among the topics to be 
considered during the two 
days of discussion groups of 
each of the conventions are: 
forces in community life af- 
fecting the schools; develop- 
ing the school building pro- 
grams; pros and cons of fed- 
eral aid for school building 
construction; maintaining ef- 
fective teamwork between 
superintendent and _ school 
board; critical issues in the 
secondary school curriculum; 
use of buses for education 
trips; driver education in the 
secondary school; UN, 
UNESCO, and the schools; 
how well are the schools 
meeting the needs today; 
drop-out problems in the sec- 
ondary school; and desegre- 
gation problems—transition. 


ASCD Schedules Tenth 


Conference in Chicago 


Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam; T. V. Thayer; and 
President Hollis L. Caswell 
will be headliners at the 
Tenth Annual Conference of 
the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Devel- 
opment (ASCD) in Chicago, 
Mar. 6-10. ASCD is a de- 
partment of the National 
Education Association. - 











Bishop Oxnam of the 
Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will address the 
first general session, Mar. 6 
and Dr. Thayer, educational 
director of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools in New York 
until his recent retirement, 
will address the second gen- 
eral session, Mar. 9. Presi- 
dent Caswell of Teachers 
College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will speak at the annual 


luncheon on the final day of | 


the conference. 
Other highlights 
five-day meeting are “little 
assemblies” for raising is- 
sues in specific areas, clinics 
for “how-to-do-it” help, and 
study-discussion groups. 


Among the topics to be con- | 


sidered in the 54 discussion 
groups scheduled are: pros 
and cons on foreign language 
in the elementary schools; 
comparative marking of stu- 
dents; providing for emotion- 
ally maladjusted; juvenile 
delinquency; increasing the 
supply of good teachers; and 
helping communities to inte- 
grate segregated school pop- 
ulations. 
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1815 Prairie Avenue 








A new SIXTH EDITION 


English 


in 
yp: ton 


Edition. 





Courses 1—4 by 
Tressler and Christ 


The bright, sparkling Sixth 


An attractive format 


features color on almost every 


page; up-to-date and practical 


subject matter meets 


the real needs of students. Teacher’s Manuals, Prac- 


tice Books, and Answer Books. 


C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representatives: M. L. WARD; DAVID G. BOWEN 














PALO ALTO, CALIF. 











-Easy To Teach 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


Grades 1-8 


ARITHMETIC Series 


e A new visualized approach leads pupils to discover 
and understand number relationships and processes. 


e@ Abundant opportunities for practice and problems 


are provided in the text for each grade. 


e Each step in each arithmetical process is taught at 


the proper time in its correct sequence. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 


You too will find arithmetic easy to 
teach with The UNDERSTANDING 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


because: 
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Science Teachers Meet 
Cincinnati, Mar. 24-26 


“More Realistic Science 
Teaching” will be the over- 
all theme of the 1955 Na- 
tional Convention of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers As- 
sociation, a department of 
the National Education As- 
sociation. The meeting will 
be held Mar. 24-26 at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Special sections for ele- 
mentary science as well as 
high school and college will 
be included in the symposia, 











404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 














Wisconsin Education Assn. 


panels, clinics, and ‘“Here’s 
How I Do It” sessions. 

At one of the general ses- 
sions Robert Havighurst, 
University of Chicago, will 
speak on the subject, “Sci- 
ence and Intelligent Choice.” 
Harold Fawcett, Ohio State 
University, will be the guest 
speaker at the Saturday 
luncheon. His topic will be 
“Science and the Nature of 
Proof.” Others speakers in- 
clude Hubert N. Alyea, 
Princeton University, who 
will present a lecture dem- 
onstration, and George W. 
Beadle, California Institute 
of Technology, and president- 


Wisconsin Teachers Know 


‘Washington National 


@ They know WASHINGTON NATIONAL is the recognized Pio- 
neer and Leader in the highly specialized field of Teachers’ Group 
Insurance. (Nationally, over 2,500 teachers’ groups in 45 states 
sponsor WASHINGTON NATIONAL and in Wisconsin, 210 teach- 
ers’ locals in 70 counties and 140 cities and integrated districts 
sponsor WASHINGTON NATIONAL.) 


® They know WASHINGTON NATIONAL underwrites “tailor-| | 
made” programs especially designed to fit the insurance needs and 
abilities to pay of teachers. 


@ They know WASHINGTON NATIONAL offers sound, time-proven 
protection at sound, non-assessable rates. 


@ They know WASHINGTON NATIONAL provides prompt claims’ 
services in time of need through the efforts of local representatives 
and their Wisconsin Group Offices. 


@ They know that there is no substitute for Experience-Stability— 
Security-Safety all of which adds up to Satisfaction and WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL. 


@ They know that their state teachers’ association, the WISCONSIN | 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, has sponsored and endorsed cer- 
tain WASHINGTON NATIONAL group plans since 1945 and that 
their State Welfare Committee “devoted over a year to study of 
group insurance, culminating in adoption of a plan for group 
health, accident, hospitalization, and surgical insurance, for any 
local teachers’ associations desiring the protection. Nearly all 
locals have adopted the plan.” *** 

*** Excerpt from PROMOTING PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS, a 1954 
publication of the WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, p. 18. 


If you wish to know more, write: 





Washington National Ins. Co. 
Wisconsin Group Offices 
613-616 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


elect of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Among the science educa- 
tors who will be leading the 
symposia are Gerald S. Craig, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for elementary 
science; James G. Farlow, 
University of Chicago, for 
teacher education; Hubert 
Evans, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, for re- 
search in science education; 
Philip G. Johnson, Cornell 
University, for sponsored 
programs for improving 
teaching. 


i 


























Elementary Principals 
Choose Stevens Point 


The Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Association will 
hold their spring conference 
at Stevens Point, May 6-7, 
according to John Walters of 
Eau Claire, president of the 
association. At the Jan, 15 
meeting of the Executive 
Committee in Milwaukee, the 
theme, “Evaluation of «he 
Wisconsin Elementary 
Schools,” was chosen. 

Plans were made for «he 
two-day session which vill 
attract several hundred -le- 
mentary school princi; 
from thruout Wisconsin. 
Frank Splitek of Kenosha 
and Roger W. Bardwell of 
West Bend are co-chairi e 
of the spring meeting. 

Problems of public r¢\a- 
tions and building memb r- 
ship in the _ organization 
were subjects discussed at 
the Executive Committee s»s- 
sion, 








Higher Education Group 
Confer, Feb. 28-Mar. 2 


Representatives from col- 
leges and universities thru- 
out the nation will be in at- 
tendance at the Tenth An- 
nual National Conference on 
Higher Education scheduled 
to be held in Chicago, Feb. 
28-Mar. 2. The Conference, 
which is sponsored by the 
Association for Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will have 
as its theme, “The Meaning 
and Mission of Higher Edu- 
cation.” 

Three general sessions are 
planned in addition to the 
annual banquet which will 
be held the second evening 
of the conference. Speakers 
have not been announced but 
subjects of the major ad- 
dresses are: Mission of 
Higher Education; Relation 
of Higher Education to 
American Economy; Rela- 
tion of Higher Education to 
Maintenance of American 
Freedom; Relation of Higher 
Education to World Leader- 
ship. 

Forty discussion groups 
are being organized to con- 
sider such topies as impli- 
cations for the provision of 
opportunities for higher edu- 
cation; implications for the 
nature of educational pro- 
grams; implications for na- 
tional defense; implications 
for staffing the institutions; 
implications for the interpre- 
tation of higher education to 
the public. 
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Dear Friends: 








January 31, 1955 


Mrs. Plenzke and I are unable adequately to express our everlasting 
appreciation for the splendid banquet sponsored by many Wisconsin organi- 
zations on January 29. It was one of those stirring once-in-a-lifetime occa- 
sions when the guests of honor groped in confusion and ineptitude to 
respond in a befitting manner. The sincerity of handshakes and tributes, 
the joviality, the mixture of truth and fiction, in short, it was great fun 





and satisfaction. I acknowledge it all in humility and gratitude. 

I clearly comprehend the countless hours and days devoted by the com- 
miitees and volunteers behind the scenes in arranging the novel features 
which marked it as an unusual affair. It was wonderfully done and I am 
deeply sensitive to those who provided a memorable evening which will 
be with us always in happy reminiscence. 

Also, Edith and I thank you from the bottom of our hearts for all 
the generous and overwhelming gifts. 

May our WEA and other professional organizations be the recipients 
of that kindness and consideration which you have extended to us. 


Ever, your friend, 








Plenzke Honored, Jan. 29 


Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Plenzke were 
honored guests at a testimonial ban- 
quet at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwau- 
kee, Saturday evening, Jan. 29. It was 
in recognition of his completion of 21 
years as executive secretary of the 
WEA and a total of 43 years in the 
educational profession in Wisconsin. 
Approximately 275 of his colleagues 
and associates thruout the years joined 
to express their appreciation for his 
work in behalf of education. 

At the close of the banquet Mr. 
Plenzke was presented with a $1,000 
bond and a gold watch from gifts made 
by his friends and associates. 

The Journal joins in wishing them 
the opportunity to see the places they 
have wanted to see and do the things 
they have wanted to do unmolested by 
the thought “I must be at the office 
Monday morning.” 


Johnson Succeeds Hanson 


Leslie W. Johnson, superintendent of 
schools of Sheboygan, has been named 
chairman of the WEA Welfare Com- 
mittee by Pres. Angus B. Rothwell to 
succeed Harry Hanson, East Dane 
County superintendent of schools. 
Hanson will remain a member of the 
committee although he asked to be re- 
lieved of the chairmanship because of 
his heavy responsibilities as county 
superintendent. 


Spangler and Kingston Named 


George E. Watson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, has ap- 
pointed two new members to the staff of 
the Department. Chester W. Spangler, 
superintendent of schools of Horicon, 
took the place of J. F. Waddell as 
supervisor of secondary education on 
Dee, 1, and Alan W. Kingston, super- 
Vismg principal at Wabeno, became 
Supervisor of Indian education on Jan. 
l, ‘taking the position formerly occu- 
pied by Bert Johnson. 
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Spangler, a graduate of Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has had 15 years 
of teaching experience, 14 of which 
have been in Wisconsin. Before going 
to Horicon he was principal of the 
Stoughton High School. Kingston has 
had over eight years of teaching expe- 
rience and administrative work and is 
a graduate of Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, and the University of 
Wisconsin. 


SWEA School Scoop Appears 


The Publications Committee of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation has issued the first in a series 
of leaflets aimed to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the shortage of qualified teach- 
ers and the lack of classroom facili- 
ties. Based on factual information 
from the State Department of Public 
Instruction SWEA School Scoop pre- 
sents in brief and concise language 
statistical data that shows Wisconsin 
will need from 5,000 to 10,000 more 
teachers and approximately 9,000 ad- 
ditional classrooms in the next decade. 

The reasons for this critical situa- 
tion in education are presented and 
suggestions are made for solution. The 
SWEA Publications Committee, com- 
posed of educators of southern Wis- 
consin under the leadership of LeRoy 
Peterson of the UW School of Educa- 
tion, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the public relations responsi- 
bility of professional organizations to 
tell the people the facts. Additional 
copies of the SWEA School Scoop may 
be secured for 3¢ each by writing to 
SWEA School Scoop, Central High 
School, Madison. 


UW Offers Scholarships 


The University of Wisconsin will 
offer scholarships of room and board— 
$140—to 40 school administrators and 
teachers for the 1955 Summer Session. 
These scholarships are designed to 
encourage administrators, high school 


teachers, and college instructors to 
further their preparation in the area 
of Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion. 

The Proseminar at the University 
of Wisconsin is part of a nationwide 
educational program sponsored by a 
National Committee on Family Finan- 
cial Education and_ supported by 
grants from the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 

The Proseminar will consist of lec- 
tures, discussions, field trips, and the 
preparation of instructional materials 
on units dealing with basie economics, 
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CRAYOLA® .. . ARTISTA® Water Colors 
. ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 








Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested, 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. 
Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist? Mgr. 
and Robert M. Humphrey 
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-ANNOUNCING- 


The New 

Building 

Better English 
for Grades 9-12 


These four new texts meet every require- 
ment for a GOOD English program. 


Write for full details. 


Kow, Peterson and Company 





EVANSTON, 
ILLINOIS 


Biology Ina 


New Dimension 
for High School 


@ Now an earthworm can be dissected 
10,000 times without tools and put back 
together again. 


e A frog can be stripped down in perfect 
dissections that will never dry out. 


@ The “inside story" of the human can 
be told part for part without the need 
for a model. 


All this is made possible in three specially 
prepared texts for both classroom and 
laboratory—THE FROG, THE EARTHWORM, 
and THE HUMAN. These booklets are 
complete with natural-color drawings, de- 
tailed text, and graphic presentations of 
basic biological concepts. 


The unique drawings show the front and 
back of each organic part in true-to-life 
perspective, They are prepared on trans- 
parent (acetate) pages in living colors 
that will not fade or wear off. 


You must see these books to appreciate 


their potential use! 


WHITE PLAINS 
NEW YORK 








The New Plan for 
Achievement in the 
English Language Arts 


The Macmillan Enolish Series 


Primary through High School 
BY THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


and a staff of experienced co-authors 


Here is a series of basal books bringing you 


¢ a Planned approach to skills 
¢ a Planned program of activities 


¢ a Planned follow-up 


mn : L. A. BLOCK 
Wisconsin 82314 Main Street 


Watertown, Wisc. 


Representatives: 


A. E. MAKHOLM 
616 Washington Street 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 


She Macmillan Compan 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 








money management, insurance, say- 
ings plans, consumer financing, bank- 
ing services, home ownership, invest- 
ments of all types, wills, and estate 
settlements. 

The Proseminar is given as Eiluca- 
tion 116 and carries six graduate 
credits. Applications for scholarships 
or requests for additional information 
should be submitted to Russell J. Hos- 
ler, Proseminar Coordinator, School of 
Education, Madison 6. 


NEA Life Membership Mounting 


S. Russell Slade of Wausau, NEA 
director for Wisconsin, reports four 
new NEA life members for Dece aber, 
They are 

John H. Mohring, Beloit 

Marie Knipfel, Waukesha 

Dellmont R. Lindbloom, Milwa:kee 

Florence Trakel, Waukesha 


Each month additional membe:s of 
the profession are showing their nter- 
est in education by becoming life ‘nem- 
bers in the National Education sso- 
ciation. Not only are they aiding in 
building a more stable professio:: but 
they are also aiding in raising $5,()00,- 
000 to build the new NEA Hore in 
Washington, D. C. 


NSPRA Issues New PR Guide 


First issue of the PR Guide, new 
quarterly publication of the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
focuses on the problem of getting and 
keeping teachers, with an annotated 
list of current and choice motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, tape recordings, 1adio 
scripts, television spots, and flannel- 
board presentations geared specifically 
to meeting the teacher shortage. Future 
issues of the PR Guide, which is avail- 
able at a subscription price of $1 an- 
nually, will refer readers to outstand- 
ing current books, pamphlets, and other 
materials on all phases of school public 
relations. Order from NSPRA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, DEG, 


“Rural, But Not Forgotten” 


The January Journal of the National 
Education Association has a lead ar- 
ticle entitled, “Rural, But Not For- 
gotten,” written by George J. Goldin, 
psychiatric social worker of Kenosha 
County. It is a report showing how 
Kenosha County has helped _handi- 
capped children in rural areas. Goldin 
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Sure he has a perfect siniiianee rec: 
ord; his father is the truant officer! 


February 1958 
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yeveais how the school psychiatric so- 
cial worker directs community educa- 
tion on mental health and prevention 
of mental diseases and coordinates the 
work of nurses, social workers, psy- 
cholc; ists, therapists, and voluntary 
pare: workers, He concludes that the 
hiriny of these specialists proves to 
be e onomical rather than expensive 
by p:odueing good self-supporting citi- 
zens. 


Material on Reorganization 


Sci ool district reorganization is a 
matt r of concern to every citizen in 
ever’ community, rural and urban 
alike. This problem is one that should 
be st idied by every group in our state. 
A very complete kit of information on 
this timely subject has been prepared 
by Burton W. Kreitlow of the UW De- 
partment of Education and ‘Department 
of Agriculture and Extension Educa- 
tion. This material can be ordered from 
the Bureau of Information and Pro- 
gram Services, University of Wiscon- 
sin, University Extension Division, 
Madison 6. 

The guide has five sections: Statis- 
tical Information Concerning School 
Districts, General Information on Wis- 
consin Standards and Procedures, Ex- 
amples of Programs of Reorganization, 
the Wisconsin Program, and the Na- 
tional Aspects of Reorganization. 

Community organizations are invited 
to avail themselves of this service pre- 
pared by Dr. Kreitlow. 


Cedarburg Has Guidance Meeting 


Cedarburg High School conducted a 
one-day Guidance Clinic, Monday, Jan. 
17. Guidance directors, superintendents, 
and principals from schools in the area 
attended and in addition, clergymen, 
personnel managers, and employment 
representatives were present. The 
morning meetings were devoted to set- 
ting up and administering a guidance 
program, and in the afternoon Mrs. 
Nancy Wimmer, executive associate of 
Science Research Associates of Chi- 
cago, discussed “Aspects of a Good 
Guidance Program.” She stressed 
teacher teamwork, the needs for recog- 
nizing teenage problems and the need 
for keeping up with the current em- 
ployment trends as some of the factors 
inherent in a good guidance program. 

A conference evaluation sheet showed 
the participants considered the project 
worthwhile and suggested an expanded 
program for future meetings. The con- 
ference was arranged by the Guidance 
Committee under the direction of Ken- 
neth Beger, principal and director of 
Guidance. 


Conservation Leaders Organize 


The Conservation Education Associ- 
ation, a national professional group to 
promote conservation education, was 
organized at Purdue University on 
Sept. 18, 1953. It supersedes the Na- 
tional Committee on Policies in Con- 
servation Education, “The Association 
Supports the philosophy that we shall 
have good conservation only thru ade- 
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eooi WOrld ina state! 


Fares as low as $82, 
from Milwaukee plus tax 
via UNITED AIR LINES 


You just can’t imagine how much there is to see 
and do in wondrous California. Picturesque old 
. famous universities .. . radio, 
TV and movie studios . . . awe inspiring landscapes, 
beaches, mountains—and the cost is far less than 
you'd expect. 


Spanish Missions . . 





UNITED AIR LINES 


Se Send coupon for tour information and folders! 


UNITED AIR LINES 

605 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me Free illustrated folders show. 
ing prices and itineraries for United’s 16 
complete California vacation tours as low as 
$234.82 for 9 days from Milwaukee plus tax. 




















SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses 
of employers, from coast to coast, who need extra help during the 
summer months. All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. 
A wide variety of organizations are included, some of which are: re- 
sort hotels, dude ranches, summer camps, businesses, industries, res- 
taurants, hotels, summer resorts, national parks, state parks, motels, 
and others. Instructions are given on how to apply. The price of the 
Summer Employment Directory is $2.00. 

To: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 

Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


(Please Print) 











TEXTBOOKS 
ARE 
YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Are you taking advantage 
of the texts that do justice 
to your teaching? Make it 
your business to have the 
right ones, for textbooks 
are your teaching tools. 


SPELLING SCOOP 


Spring, 1955, 
marks the date of a 
spectacular revision, 
THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
and 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
grades 2-8. 

Dr. William Kottmeyer 
and May Lambader add a 
fifth GOAL—power in 
word attack methods. 
Spelling skills grow ina 
new way as your pupils 
learn to translate sounds 
into symbols. 


Visual aids 
and new skill-building 
dictionary helps; a 
revolutionary approach to 
reteaching at each level of 
all skills make sure that all 
children learn to spell! 

You teach 
spelling as a cluster of 
skills for lasting spelling 
power with 
THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
and 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
by Lambader and Kottmeyer. 


PUT THESE ON YOUR LIST! 


Using Our Language: 
Grades 3-8. All aspects of 
language use, captivatingly 
interwoven, ensure mastery 
of communication skills. 
Adventures with Numbers: 
Grades 1-8. Children learn 
the ‘‘why”’ as well as the 
“how” of arithmetic with 
ample practice in both. 
American Life Histories: 
Grades 3-8. Our vital American 
heritage unfolds in easy 
to read, easy to grasp, fashion. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


St. Louis 3 
Dallas 1 
Pasadena 2 aa 








quate education. Hence, it is committed 
to the development of the best possible 
conservation practices, particularly in 
schools, colleges, youth organizations, 
and adult education programs.” 

The president of the new organiza- 
tion is A. G. Peterson, president of 
Eastern Montana College of Education. 
Richard L. Weaver of the University 
of Michigan is secretary and will also 
act as chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on state cooperation. The board 
of directors is made up of represen- 
tatives of public school systems, col- 
leges, and the ‘National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

The fee for student membership is 
$2, active membership is $5 per year 
for individuals, and $10 per year for 
organizations. Sustaining memberships 
at $50 and contributing memberships 
at $100 are available for individuals 
or groups desiring to assist financially 
in the new program. Memberships are 
for the calendar year. Mail your appli- 
cation immediately to the state repre- 
sentative, Oliver C. Sand, Fratney St. 
School, 3255 North Fratney St., Mil- 
waukee 12. 


Airplanes for Susan and Billy 

Airplanes Are for Susan and Billy 
is wholly a Wisconsin product made in 
Madison and the surrounding area. Be- 
lieving that pupils now in grade school 
will find airplanes much more common 
when they are old enough to pilot 
them the Wisconsin Aeronautics Com- 
mission and the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction at the University of Wiscon- 
sin have cooperatively prepared and 
produced a 14 minute, 16mm, color, 
sound film explaining the basic prin- 
ciples of aviation in terms children of 
the elementary level will understand. 
It was written and directed by Walter 
A. Wittich, director of the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, authenticated 
and narrated by Carl E. Guell, educa- 
tional consultant for the Wisconsin 
State Aeronautics Commission, and 
produced by C. Christian Kruse of 
Pewaukee. 

This up-to-date film employing the 
latest type of civilian and jet aircraft 
will give the child a stimulating expe- 
rience of operating a light airplane 
thru the use of carefully chosen mean- 
ing devices. It is available for rental 
from the UW Bureau of Audio Visual 
Instruction for $3.50 per week. 


NASSP Approves Contests 


The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, (NASSP), has 
put its stamp of approval on 48 con- 
tests and 12 national activities. The 
approved list of National Contests and 
Activities for high school students in 
1954-55 was prepared by their Na- 
tional Contests and Activities Commit- 
tee headed by George A. Manning, 
Muskegon. Other members of the com- 
mittee are George L. Cleland, second- 
ary-school consultant, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Topeka, Kans.; 
Robert L. Fleming, principal, South 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio; John 


M. French, principal, La Porte (Ind) 
High School. 

The contests approved by the com. 
mittee are listed under the following 
classifications: agriculture, art, essay, 
examinations, forensic, home economics 
and industrial arts, scholarships, and 
miscellaneous. The twelve national ae. 
tivities approved are: Junior American 
Red Cross, Boys’ Nation, Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, Future 
Business Leaders of America, Future 
Homemakers of America, Girls’ Nation, 
Key Club International, National Asso- 
ciation of Student Councils, Naiional 
4-H Club Camp, National 4-H Club 
Congress, National Scholastic Press 
Association, and New Homemakers of 
America. 


NEA Membership Increases 


On Dec. 16, 1954, there were 7,407 
Wisconsin teachers enrolled as men- 
bers in the National Education -Asso- 
ciation reports S. Russell Slade of 
Wausau, NEA director for Wisccnsin. 
In addition 63 were listed as Life Mem- 
bers. This places Wisconsin NEA ‘nem- 
bership 500 ahead of what it wes on 
a similar date one year ago. 

Our Centennial Action Program goal 
in Wisconsin for this year is 12,947 
members and the deadline is May 31, 
1955. We still have approximately 
17,000 teachers in Wisconsin who have 
not become members of the NEA. 

A check of the December member- 
ship roll call shows the following cities 
in the indicated percentage column: 


100% and over 

Park Falls 
Port Washington 
Racine 

Rice Lake 
River Falls 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Shorewood 
Spooner 
Stevens Point 
Two Rivers 
Wausau 
Wisconsin Dells 
Stout Institute 
Superior S. C. 


Antigo 
Appleton 
Beloit 
Berlin 
Chilton 
Columbus 
Delavan 
Edgerton 
Fort Atkinson 
Hudson 
Kimberly 
Manitowoc 
Marshfield 
Merrill 
Neenah 
Nekoosa 


90-100% 
Black River Falls Douglas Co. 
Janesville Polk Co. 
Oconomowoc Winnebago Co. 
Wauwatosa 
75% 
West Allis 
Whitefish Bay 
Burnett Co. 


Cedarburg 
Chippewa Falls 
Marinette 
Stoughton 
Waukesha 


50% 
Watertown 
Phillips 
Menasha 
Eau Claire S. ©. 
La Crosse S. ©. 
Milwaukee S. C. 
Oshkosh §S. C. 
River Falls S. C. 


Baraboo 

Beaver Dam 
Fond du Lac 

La Crosse 
Mayville 

Monroe 

Oshkosh 

Portage 

South Milwaukee 
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Are You Going to St. Loius? 


If you are one of those Badgers 
going to attend the regional conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Schooi Administrators at St. Louis, 
Feb. 26-Mar. 2, you will not want to 
miss the annual get-to-gether of the 
representatives from Wisconsin and 
friends. In place of the evening dinner 
usually held, the event this time will 
be a breakfast in Foyer 3, Statler Hotel 
Ballrvxom, Mar. 1, 8:00 A.M. By all 
means make your reservation with the 
WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insur- 
ance Building, Madison 3, by Feb. 18. 
Our space is limited and so be sure 
that vour reservation is made. 


Necrology 

Myron R. Goodell, 57, former prin- 
cipal of Columbia County Normal 
School and for several years a mem- 
ber of the WEA Executive Committee, 
died suddenly in a Madison hospital 
Jan. 20. Since 1952 he has been mar- 
ket specialist for the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was a gradu- 
ate of the River Falls State Teachers 
College. 

* * * 

Noel C. Thorpe, 56, principal of the 
Auburndale High School since 1927 
and veteran of World War I, died Oct. 
15 of a heart attack. His work in 
education which totaled 32 years in- 
cluded teaching experience in Redgran- 
ite, Alma Center, and Elk Mound. He 
coached basketball for 25 of those 
years. 

* * * 

Charles J. McNally, principal of 
Sixty-Sixth Street Elementary School 
of Milwaukee, died Nov. 25. He joined 
the staff of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools in 1926 and served in several 
professional positions except between 
the period of 1943 to 1945 when he was 
granted a leave of absence for Red 
Cross services overseas. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin 
and Marquette University. 

* * * 

Mary L. Edgar died Jan. 15 in Cali- 
fornia at the age of 89. She had taught 
in the Madison Publie Schools for 50 
years and was principal of the Wash- 
ington Elementary School when she re- 
tired in 1985 and moved to California. 
Many of her former pupils and fellow 
teachers held memorial services in 
Madison on Jan. 20. Not only was 
Miss Edgar eulogized by those who 
knew her for her contributions to edu- 
cation and her influence on many a 
Madison resident but she also received 
high praise thru editorials in the local 
papers. 

xk O* 

Harry O. Eiken, 60, director of the 
Green Bay Vocational School for 26 
years, died at a local hospital in Green 
Bay Nov. 26. A graduate of Stout 
Institute, he taught at Beech, N. D., 
before enlisting for service in World 
War I, After the war he became direc- 
tor of the Vocational School at Ash- 
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—NEW—ouTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger-McLemore 


A new American history text with em- 
phasis on modern American history. 


9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth-Hobbs 


Completely new. Develops understanding of 
our civic and economic life. 


High School Government 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Flick-Smith 


Develops respect for and a determina- 
tion to maintain our form of government. 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton-Roth 


The nation’s leading world history text. 
Emphasis on man and his achievements. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. DALLAS |, TEXAS ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 

















CHa EUROPEAN RAIL TRAVEL 


Wy YyJZZ Ne, 





A year ’round favorite—as well known 
as the Riviera which it serves—runs from 
Calais on the channel to the glorious 


Cote d’AZUR along the Mediterranean. 


Leaving Paris daily at 8 P.M., the BLUE 


TRAIN carries First and Second Class 


sleeping cars (Wagon-Lits, operated by the 
International Sleeping Car Company), a 
Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant), and from 
Paris to the Italian border a Lounge—Bar. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you 
leave. Tickets may be purchased and advance reserva- 
tions made through your Travel Agent or at any of our 
three offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY”. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


RAILROADS 


Dept. V-1 


Please send me free 
the new 1955 illustrated 
booklet “France.” 





Name 
Address 


City It's Fun to co Piru ‘ 
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STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


offers continuous and 
comprehensive measurement 
of basic subjects: 


READING SOCIAL STUDIES (grades 5-9) 
SPELLING STUDY SKILLS (grades 5-9) 
LANGUAGE SCIENCE (grades 5-9) 
ARITHMETIC 
The standard in achievement 
testing for more than 30 years. 
Primary battery—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 
Elementary battery—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
Intermediate battery—for grades 5 and 6 
Advanced battery—for grades 7, 8, and 9 


Request information material from: 


COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
James W. Farrey, Representative 














A Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers 


For use by teacher- 
education institu- 
tions, inservice 
education, and in- 
terested citizens 

; who want to know 
about EDUCA- 
TION IN WIS- 

— CONSIN. 

$1.25 


per copy 

25% discount on 
orders of 6 
or more. 


Order yours from 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 














land and then Antigo. He was named 
director at Green Bay in 1928. In 1940 
he received a Masters degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. He was 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Wisconsin Vocational Directors 
Association. 
* * * 

Gladys Olson, a teacher and prin- 
cipal in the Beloit Public Schools since 
1949, died at De Soto on Oct. 19, 1954, 
after an illness starting in Apr. 1952. 
Miss Olson was a graduate of La 
Crosse State in 1949 after attending 
the Vernon County Normal. She also 
taught in rural schools in Crawford 
County and Ferryville for 14 years and 
De Soto for three years. 

** * 

Vera Fleming, teacher and principal 
in the Beloit Public Schools, died as 
a result of an automobile accident on 
Nov. 11, 1954. Miss Fleming received 
her two-year diploma from Whitewater. 
She taught in Lake Mills, Cambridge, 
and Stoughton before going to Beloit 
in 1921. She taught at the Strong 
School and the Roosevelt Junior High 
School in Beloit from 1921 to 1926 be- 
fore becoming principal at the Strong 
School in 1926. Miss Fleming was prin- 
cipal at Strong until her retirement in 
1942. ‘ 


Latest Books 

Science 

The Holt Science Series for Grades 
7, 8, and 9 provide a general science 
program carefully planned by authors 
experienced in science teaching. Book 
1 is the story of observation and ex- 
perimentation, Book 2 is a story of 
experimentation and discovery, and 
Book 3 is a story of discovery and 
progress. The language is simple and 
the format is very attractive. The 
books have many excellent pictures 
and drawings, many in color. The 
authors are Iva C. Davis, professor in 
the teaching of science in the School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
John Burnett, teacher of junior high 
school science and principal in Arling- 








ton, Vt., and C. Wayne Gross, teacher 
of science in the University School, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Henry Holt and Co., New York 


Man’s Ways and Times 


Man’s Ways and Times is the !ates 
series in elementary social studies field 
offered by Silver Burdett Co. They telj 
the story of the many ways of living 
of many people in many lands and 
many times. Ways of Our Land zives 
the pupil an understanding of the ways 
of living in our country. Old Ways and 
New Ways deals with living in early 
times and today and in different parts 
of the world. New Ways in the New 
World tells the story of the peor'le of 
the Old World who brought their skills, 
knowledge, and traditions to the New 
and here built the ways of liviny we 
know today. A World View relates the 
story of the major peoples of the world 
and the place of the United States in 
the world. With clear and vivid style 
and with the selected pictures and 
drawings the authors have pro:uced 
an interesting and attractive serics for 
the social sciences. Sorensen, Todd and 
Cooper with the aid of other experts 
have prepared the texts. 

Silver Burdett Co., Chicago 
Prices range from $2.36 to £3.72 


Let’s Drive Right 


Maxwell Halsey has written a very 
unique and challenging book for high 
school driver education courses. It is 
written in a very informal, clear, and 
understandable style with an _ excep- 
tionally attractive format. It has a 
wealth of cartoons, diagrams, and 
photographs that brighten almost every 
page. Thru its problem solving ap- 
proach, students can learn to make 
“‘behind-the-wheel” decisions based on 
sound attitudes and good judgment. 
Part 1 is on attitudes and judgment; 
Part 2 deals with the mechanics of 
driving; Part 3 presents real “real life” 
driving problems; and Part 4 shows 
teenagers how they can help in pro- 
moting progress of traffic safety. 


“I think it’s a protest against the early morning class... 
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To see a copy of Let’s Drive Right, 
is to see the extensive treatment the 
author has made of this very important 
subject of safety education. Halsey #s 
executive secretary of the Michigan 
State Safety Commission, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Seott, Foresman and Co., Chicago 
List $3.48 


Story of Our Country 


Story of Our Country by Ruth West 
is the modernized revision of the origi- 
nal history written by Willis Mason 
West, former head of the History De- 
partment of the University of Minne- 
sota. As the title suggests it is a vivid 
narrative of our country’s history writ- 
ten for young students to enjoy and to 
understand. It is a chronicle of people 
and places, of events and forces which 
have made America great. Thru _ pic- 
tures and an easy reading style the 
simple events in the lives of the Indians 
to the complex position of the United 
States in the world today are brought 
to life. The final unit presents our ac- 
complishments up to the Twentieth 
Century and our objectives for today 
and tomorrow. 

Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston 


Reading Roundup 


Reading Roundup, a new basal read- 
ing-literature series for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, is centered in the activities, in- 
terests, and developmental needs of 
pupils. Each book has a variety of 
stories which will appeal to children 
—animals, sports, adventure and mys- 
tery, science, humor, and the Ameri- 
can Way of life, Many of the selec- 
tions come from the wealth of contem- 
porary juvenile literature while many 
others come from the great writers of 
the past. The authors are Paul Witty, 
professor of education at Northwestern 
University, Miriam E. Peterson, prin- 
cipal of the Newton Bateman Elemen- 
tary School of Chicago, and Alfred E. 
Parker, teacher of English and Social 
Studies in the Burbank Junior High 
School, Berkeley, Calif. 

D.C. Heath and Co., Chicago 16 
$3.00 


Chemistry for a New Age 

Chemistry for a New Age has been 
planned and written for today’s high 
school population. It provides the gen- 
eral education in chemistry needed for 
the ordinary student and as a founda- 
tion for the one who will later spe- 
cialize in science. The subject matter 
and activities were selected to promote 
growth in knowledge and understand- 
ing of chemistry, growth in skills and 
abilities involved in scientific problem 
solving, and development of attitudes 
and appreciations characteristic of the 
scientific habit of mind. Robert H. 
Carleton, the author, is executive sec- 
‘etary of the National Science Teach- 
tts Association and was formerly as- 
sistant professor in the Physical Sci- 
ence Department at Michigan State 
College, 


J. B. Lippineott Co., Chicugo 
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NEW Macmillan elementary programs owe their popularity, to: 


RICH, INTERESTING CONTENT, TEACHABILITY, 


and NUMEROUS LEARNING HELPS 


plus sensible activities that build skills for modern living— 





WHIPPLE & JAMES BASAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 
REVISED EDITION 


—now in a 6-book or 5-book program 
with a new readiness book, OUR 


CHANGING EARTH. 





MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY SERIES 
—these leading elementary histories 


are colorful in pictures and maps 
and brilliant in written style. 


MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SERIES 


—a truly unified 
course with clearly 
developed geog- 
raphy concepts and 
historical under- 
standings. 











Consider these books when you plan 
your order for the next school year! 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





Wisconsin Representatives: 


L. A. BLOCK 
82312 Main Street 
Watertown, Wis. 


A. E. MAKHOLM 
616 Washington St. 
Jefferson, Wis. 





MAKE YOUR LIBRARIES 
POPULAR.... 


Room libraries are valuable, if the selection of 
reading books provides both entertainment and 
education. In these books published by Beckley— 
Cardy both vital points are paramount. 

Becky Carr 


THE BUTTON BOOKS—By Edith McCall 


Stories for beginners, illustrated in color. The big jolly Button family 
cares more for fun than style, so Bucky's life is full of exciting fun. 


Bucky Button—Preprimer, 55 words - te ‘ _ $1.28 
Buttons at the Zoo—Preprimer, 30 words ____________- 1.28 
Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer, 80 words si <<; « Wee 





Buttons at the Farm—Ist Grade __--_~ eee 1.40 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of neighboring peoples is 
important. These new books bring, in story form, the post-war 
life of other people to a child's viewpoint. Written for Sth and 6th 
grades, and illustrated in color. Each book $1.68 


Kish of India—Present-day India 

Aipine Paths—Switzerland stories 

Forests and Fiords—Northern Europe 
Temple Town to Tokyo—Modern Japan 
To London, To London—Today's England 
Here’s Carlos of Mexico—Mexican scenes 


Write for complete descriptions of these books, or ask our representative, Mr. Benj. Davies, 


to show them to you. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY~ e 
1900 N. Narragansett > 





PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 39, Ill. 











LIKING IT 


GROWING UP AND 





To help your 
students understand 
menstruation 
“Growing Up and Liking It.” Com- 
plete new edition of popular Modess 


booklet, illustrated with delightful new 
photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 


Gives clear, complete explanation of 
menstruation, plus valuable health and 
beauty tips. 


New features include special section of 
exercises, approved by doctors, for eas- 
ing cramps, and friendly, helpful advice 
called “It’s Nice To Know.” 
Also: For girls 9 to 12. . .“‘Sally and 
Mary and Kate Wondered,” a clear, 
simple introduction to menstruation. 
For older girls . . “It’s So Much Eas- 
ier When You Know” discusses men- 
strual physiology and tampon usage. 
Order as many free copies as you 
wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, Box 
5566-2,Personal Products Corp., Mill- 


town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5566-2, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 

.. . newbooklets ‘Growing Upand Liking It 

...+ booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

«booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” 


” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 
City State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) 
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Behavior Codes Recommended 


Adults and teen-agers in every com- 
munity should get together to develop 
“codes of behavior” for both youth and 
parents to live by, an article in the 
December issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher, official magazine of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, contends. 

The article, entitled “Community 
Codes by Common Consent,” was writ- 
ten by Evelyn Millis Duvall, director 
of the Congress’ study program on ado- 
lescents, and an authority on family 
life and parent education. Dr. Duvall 
maintained the codes are necessary be- 
cause of an absence nowadays of “rigid 
standards not only of right and wrong 
but of correct and incorrect behavior.” 

This variation in the conduct ex- 
pected of youth “makes things hard 
for parents and young people alike,” 
Dr. Duvall declared. She indicated that 
solution of the difficulties lies in estab- 
lishment of codes which the young 
people, their teachers, and parents 
would ail have a hand in developing. 


YOURS ... for the asking 


Be the first in your school to use the 
new material offered by the advertisers 
in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Sometimes not all the attractive offer- 
ings are listed in this column, so watch 
the advertisers’ own copy. In using the 
coupon below, please print or type your 
name, address, and title. 

73. High School Youth and Military 
Guidance—an orientation bcoklet for 
high school teachers and guidance coun- 
selors. 

75-76-82. Complete Program on Men- 
strual Education Two free booklets (in- 











( 


dicate number needed for classroom 
distribution) ; full-color, 16mm _ sound 
motion picture; physiology chart and 
teaching guide. (International Cellu- 
cotton Products Co.) 


75. Youre A Young Lady Now is es. 
pecially written for girls 9 to 12. It 
explains menstruation as a normal part 
of life; tells a girl how to take care 
of herself when that day does arrive, 


76. Very Personally Yours is for girls 
12 years or older. Its simple straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, sci- 
entific facts on menstruation has won 
wide acclaim. 


82. “The Story of Menstruation”’—, 
motion picture by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions. Chart and guide. Indicate date 
desired. 


77. How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
supplies information on the types of 
organizations thruout the United States 
that seek extra help during the sum- 
mer months, provides a list of over 150 
kinds of jobs that may be found in 
such organizations, and suggests per- 
tinent information to be included in a 
letter of application. Also supplies in- 
formation on how a list of Summer 
Employers may be obtained. One copy 
to a teacher. Not available after May 
1. (National Directory Service) 


79. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and in- 
side illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as beautiful photo- 
gnaphs contains much helpful informa- 
tion on what to see and look for in 
various regions of France. (French 
National Railroads) 


2. Posture Posters set of 7T—designed 
for use in classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Co.) 


I don’t understand a fraction of it! 
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3, Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 3z- 
page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
ner own classes. (Binney & Smith Co.) 


4, New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 
ooklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
rirls, 

3. j’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
virls. 

. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete teach- 
ing kit, 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 
A booklet for Mothers. 


3, A free preview of the new film 
“Molly Grows Up”. 


8. New No. 55 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated to make this a source book 
for teaching material. (Beckley—Cardy 
Co.) 


12. Teaching Units. New Compton 
teaching Units are now available. 
Sample unit, with a complete list of 
additional titles will be sent each 
teacher who indicates on the coupon 
below, the subject or grade taught. The 
Units are organized for primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grades. (F. E. 
Compton & Co.) 


18. Sample of Vinetex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


20. Reading Troubleshooter’s Checklist. 
If you teach pupils deficient in reading 
skills in grades 4 thru 12 this valuable 
device will help you locate the source of 
their difficulty and suggest steps and 
materials to bring improvement. Tells 
you how to make 14 simple checking 
tests that show up such difficulties as 
poor vocabulary, inability to blend 
sounds, weak identification of vowel 
sounds, beginning consonant sounds, 
ete. (Webster Publishing Co.) 


58. Europe in 1955 consists of colorful 
folders on 47-to-49 day, 8-country itin- 
erary and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson’s 
Campus Tours, from April thru Sep- 
tember. Tour cost, $1,370 and up. 


63, Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tam itineraries of Hawaiian vacation 
planning. For educators only. (United 
Air Lines) 





64 Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom materials available 
without charge. (United Air Lines) 

65. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United 
Air Lines) 
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Approved! 


“GREAT BRITAIN 


—ITS GEOGRAPHICAL 


POSITION” 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Approved for 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


As a result of our new evalua- 
tion service arranged with the 
cooperation of two major 
American universities, you, the 
teacher, will be certain that 
BIS films are really what you 
need before renting or buying. 
Now available to American teachers: 
“GREAT BRITAIN—ITS GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL POSITION,” reviewed and evalu- 
ated by an expert scholastic committee as 
the best film on the subject! This film 
demonstrates the importance of Britain’s 
geographical position and the way in 
which it affects the life and relationships 
of its people. Through the power of ani- 
mation we see that the islands lie in a 
great gulf of unfrozen sea which pene- 
trates 2,000 miles into the frozen zone of 
the Northern Winter. The film shows that 
it is the depressions coming from the At- 
lantic which make Britain’s climate so 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


variable. The structure of depression is 
lucidly explained. 

A description of the continental shelf, 
of the shallow British seas and also the 
structural relations with the continent of 
Europe is given. The oceanic position of 
Great Britain is shown and the circula- 
tions of the routes move as the globe is 
turned revealing the dynamic pattern of 
Britain’s sea connections to the Baltic, to 
the Mediterranean Sea and beyond to the 
Indian Ocean, and across the North At- 
lantic Ocean. Lastly there is shown the 
pattern of world air routes 
focused on London. 


“GREAT BRITAIN— 


ITS GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION” 


B&W 
Rent $1.50 


11 Minutes 
Sale $45.00 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantit 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for eac 


number circled. 
73 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 
School Address 


Available in school 
year of 1954-1955 


only. 
i | 





Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru ey in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1370 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1555 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-55. 
1 N. LASALLE $T., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
’ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 


oe <BR 


SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 








PROFITSe 


Top quality—money back guarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 











Organizations by the thousand are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 
VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25, N. J. 


Serving organizations for over 30 years 


GENERAL ART SUPPLIES, PLUS: 


COPPER ENAMELING 
METAL TRAYS 

e WOODENWARE 

e BAKING ENAMELS 

e DESIGNS 


ART STUDIO—TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
FREE CATALOG 


COACHES and MEN TEACHERS 
Summer Employment as) counselors 
in an established private boys’ camp in 
northern Wisconsin. Excellent modern 
facilities and equipment. Good salaries. 
Wonderful food. 

Contact: Camp Mohawk, 2140 South 87th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3- 
August 13, courses in art, creative writing, 
geography, history, language and literature. 
$225 covers tuition, board and room. Write 
Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 


“WISCONSIN DAIRYLAND” 
New Badger State Song. Four 
part school edition. 15¢ copy, 10 
for $1. $5—100, $35—1,000. 
HENRY SPEAR 
Hartford, Wisconsin 


“BEST IN EUROPE” TOUR 
$1399—65 days 


Young men and young women 
1 to 29 years 
Depart June 14 or June 19 
Write 
DON ROBERTSON TOURS 


1155 Michigan Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 
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Remember Contract 
Time, Apr. 1 & Apr. 15 

ACH year we remind you 

that contract time is ap- 
proaching and that the Continu- 
ing Contract is in effect in Wis- 
consin. April 1 and April 15 are 
both important dates for every 
teacher and every board member. 
Careful observance of the law 
may prevent misunderstandings 
later. Here is the statute. 


“39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any 
person who holds a teachev’s certificate 
issued by the state superintendent of 
schools or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult 
education and whose legal employoment 
requires such certificate of classifica- 
tion status, excepting part-time teach- 
ers and teachers employed by any local 
board of vocational and adult education 
in any city of the first class and ex- 
cepting teachers employed by any board 
of school directors in any city of the 
first class created and existing under 
chapter 459, laws 1907, as amended. 


““(2) All teachers as defined in this 
section shall be given written notice of 
renewal or refusal of his or her con- 
tract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during 
which said teacher holds a contract by 
the managing body or other proper 
officer of the school or system in which 
the teacher is employed. When no such 
notice is given on or before April 1, 
the contract of teaching service then in 
force shall be continued for the ensuing 
school year. A teacher receiving a 
notice of renewal of contract for the 
ensuing year from the employing board 
or proper officer, or a teacher who does 
not receive a notice of renewal or re- 
fusal of his or her contract for the en- 
suing school year on or before April 1, 
shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 follow- 
ing. No teachers shall be employed or 
dismissed except by a majority vote of 
the full membership of the managing 
body or board. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent the modification or termi- 
nation of a contract by mutual agree- 
ment of the teacher and the school 
board. 


Annually the Journal publishes 
the complete text of the Continu- 


ing Contract Law. Perhaps there 
has not been a year since the en- 
actment of the law that there has 
not been a few cases called to the 
attention of the WEA Welfare 
Committee or the WEA. sstaff. 
The law is definite and clear. 
Both the board members and the 
teacher have the responsibility to 
act. 





—, 


Teach in the Territory of Guam 


Persons, married or unmarried, wish- 
ing to teach in the Territory of Guam 
starting September, 1955, are invited 
to write immediately. 
QUALIFICATIONS: "isco A. 8.; 
prefer experienced teachers; must sign tw 
year contract; furnished housing at 
sonable rate; transportation and shipp 
of household effects at Government 
pense to Guam and from Guam at 

of contract. A few consultant and perh.p 
college vacancies as well as element 
and high school. School system with 
—— 11,560 pupils. For informat ) 
write: John S. Haitema, Director <« 
oa Department of  Educati 
Agana, Guam. 





Teachers Wanted! 


in Mexico 


To enjoy a real summer vacation a 

very low cost—with 4 Hrs. Coll 

credit and lots of fun and comfort. 
Write for a folder today. 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 

















1514 E. Central Wichita, Kan: 


TEACHER: 
A NATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, relia! e - 
personalized ser’ ce for 
teachers seeking : rofes- 
sional and finance :! ad- 
t. Unde: direct 


Teachers Agency Albert managem:t for 


three generations 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4. iLL. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson 














Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
All administrators know of the constantly increas- 
ing demand for teachers. Throughout the yecr, ou 
office receives increasing requests to make recommen- 
dations for all types of positions in connection with 
education. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE _ 


-CLINTON- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West! 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. 


Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
40 Year’s Placement Service 
ALASKA, HAWAII, All the WEST 
Register Now. Grade, High School, Colles 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 




















HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


| THE Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 4 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. +« Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA ; 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Depends on Speed 

The teachers were peppering the ex* 
plore with questions following a dra- 
matic lecture on his adventures in 
Malaya. 

“Ts it true,” asked one, “that wild 
beasts in the jungle won’t harm you if 
you carry a torch?” 

" “Tat depends,” replied the explorer, 
“on bow fast you carry it.” 


He'll Jo 

Th civil service applicant applied 
for a position in the diplomatic corps. 
“Wha. makes you think you are quali- 
fied?” he was asked. 

“Tv been married 20 years,” he an- 
swerei modestly, “and my wife still 
thinks I have a sick friend.” 


Opened by Mistake 

Wife: “I’m sorry to phone you at 
the office, but you have a special deliv- 
ery letter, which just arrived, marked 
‘Private and Personal’.” 

Husband: “Okay. What does it say?” 


Famous Last Words 
Teacher: “You’ll have to give me a 
$500 raise or I won’t stay!” 
Superintendent: “This bond issue is 
a cinch to carry.” 
Coach: “We'll beat ’em by 20 points.” 
Board Member: “We can get plenty 
of good teachers to come to our town.” 
Motorist: ‘“There’s no speed cop in 
this burg.” 


Solution of Problem 

A Midwestern magistrate was hear- 
ing a case which involved a collision 
where both drivers had been “under 
the influence” when the mishap 
occurred. 

Said the judge: “I wish to commend 
you two drinking drivers for running 
into each other instead of some inno- 
cent person. If this sort of thing can 
be encouraged, I think we may have 
- upon the solution of a serious prob- 
em.” 
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CHAMPION 
Selected 


& Outdoor 


BASKETBALL 


BACKBOARDS 


Official All-Steel 
Fan-shaped Backboard 
No-Tie Goal and Net 





@ With or Without 


Extensions 





) SUPPORTS 


Two, 2” Hot Dipped gal- 
vanized pipe for each board. 
3” diameter pipe for ex- 
tended type. Pipes have top 
caps and base flanges. 





@ TWO PIPE SUPPORT 


gives complete protection 
against twist and sway! 





3a GYMNASIUM 
Installation quotation given 
on request. Send complete 
gymnasium blue prints. 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


CHAMPION 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT, I NC. 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
OF EQUIPMENT FOR 


SWIMMING POOLS 
PLAYGROUNDS GYMNASIUMS 








comments 
from the 
office 


Analyze Your Tax Bill 


@ Real estate tax bills are being sent out at this 
time of the year in all of our Wisconsin commu- 
nities. It is encouraging to reflect on what fine gov- 
ernmental services we receive for our annual real 
estate taxes. Looking over the tax bill it is most 
interesting to notice the categories for which our 
tax dollar is spent. Upon closer inspection you will 
discover that education receives the largest per- 
centage of the real estate tax dollar. The school 
expenditure item over the years has increased more 
than any other items listed. It cannot be denied 
that school costs are getting larger because of 
increased enrollments and additional services 
offered. More important is the fact that our shared 
income taxes received by the local municipalities 
are not used to lower school costs. Income taxes are 
used mainly to reduce taxes for other local activ- 
ities. It is important to remember this fact as some 
taxpayers look at their tax bill and wonder why 
their school tax continues to rise as compared to 
the lower expenditures for other services. 

Wisconsin has always maintained the philosophy 
that the greater share of school costs should be 
paid by the tax on local real estate. Money spent 
for education is money spent for our best and most 
important resource—human resource. 


Don’t Short Change Youth 


@ Communities need to understand that schools 
must do their best today and everyday and not 
wait until tomorrow. True, a grade or a course 
sometimes needs to be repeated. We can ill afford 
to have students go back and repeat something 
that should have been mastered as they progress 
from one grade or course into the next. Schools 
cannot discard a student who is not doing satis- 
factory work like a factory can reject a product 
which will not pass inspection. Schools have to 
make the best of material at hand which they are 
trying to mold into energetic citizens. 

Good schools provide pleasant, comfortable, and 
safe places in which to carry on this important 
business. Taxpayers want to be assured that every 
school dollar is well spent. Do the schools in your 
community urge the parents to visit at times other 
than during American Education Week? Do the 
graduates fare as well as the graduates from other 
schools when attending college or university? Does 
the business man who employs the graduate find 
that they have had adequate training for their spe- 
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cific jobs? Can they adjust well to their new en. 
vironment? Is the extracurricular program more 
than just an athletic program enjoyed only by those 
who excel in sports? Do the various courses of 
study provide for the interests of the student who 
ends his formal schooling upon graduation as well 
as for the college preparatory students? 

No questions were asked when it was necessary 
to spend billions of dollars for wars and the defense 
against wars. That was an emergency. Because 
of increased enrollments and lack of materials for 
building and labor during war years, our schools 
now are facing a similar emergency. As a pavrent, 
patron or pedagogue we must be sure that the 
boys and girls of this generation are not short 
changed. We cannot wait, because tomorrow’s gen- 
eration will be with us by that time. 


Your Vote May Be Needed 


® More school buildings are needed now to ineet 
the increasing enrollment in the public schools. but 
how are we to get them? One of the possible 
answers faces the Legislature now in session and 
will probably be tossed in the laps of the voters 
in the spring election. The 1953 Legislature voted 
to amend the Constitution to provide for an in- 
crease in the borrowing power of school districts 
from 5 per cent of the assessed valuation to 5 per 
cent of the equalized valuation which more accu- 
rately presents the true value of taxable property. 
Before the question can be submitted to the people 
the 1955 Legislature must approve the proposed 
amendment for the second time. If the constitu- 
tional change is made the borrowing ,power of 
school districts will increase considerably which 
will be a step to make possible building programs 
to meet the classroom shortage. 


Are Your Public Relations Showing? 


@ A grade school boy who was practicing penman- 
ship once said to his teacher, “If I see that I am 
improving, shall I stop.”” No doubt his teacher, see- 
ing room for better penmanship praised him for 
what he had done and at the same time suggested 
that there was still room for improvement. And s0 
it is with our public relations program. 

Our local, state, and national educational asso- 
ciations and professional educators generally have 
made notable progress in the quality and amount 
of our public relations program but there is still 
room for improvement. Furthermore public rela- 
tions like education is a continuous, never-ending 
process. 

Your own Public Relations Committee is offer- 
ing a series of articles in the Journal telling what 
others have done to help the community under- 
stand the schools. These articles have been based 
upon a survey made by the committee whicl: re- 
ported many successful PR practices. 

Most of the unfavorable comment which has 
appeared in the press thruout the nation ca: be 
traced back to poor public relations on the part 
of someone. 
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